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CHRONICLE 


The War.—A noticeable increase of activity on the 
part of both British and German infantry has been re- 
ported from many points on the sector from Ypres to 
the district immediately south of 
Arras, but no important advantage 
is claimed by either side. The 
F rench have had some success at Bois des Buttes, north 
of the Aisne, and the Germans in the Vosges, northeast 
of Celles, but in neither case has anything of moment 
beeft stfbenplished. No change has taken place in the 
situation at Verdun except a diminution in the intensity 
and frequency of the infantry attacks. The Italians have 
been on the offensive on the southwestern edge of the 
Doberdo plateau, but have lost a part of the positions 
they gained recently on the Col di Lana. Southwest of 
Lake Narotch the Germans have defeated the Russians 
and taken, according to their report, more than 5,600 
prisoners. In Armenia the Russians claim to have ad- 
vanced in the direction of Erzingan and to have repulsed 
the Turkish offensive near Sarem, south of Bitlis. 
Thirty miles east of the Suez Canal, at Quatia, the 
Turks have defeated a squadron of British cavalry, but 
have not been able to secure their hold on the town. The 
British battleship, Russell, struck a mine in the Mediter- 
ranean, and was lost, together with a number of her 
crew. ; 

The British garrison at Kut-el-Amara has surrendered 
to the Turks. This force, it will be remembered, began, 
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shortly after Turkey entered the war, to ascend: the 

Tigris with the purpose of capturing 
The strength of the ex- 
pedition has never been accurately 
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25,000 to 50,000 men. For a time the project which in- 
volved a march of nearly 300 miles through difficult 
country seemed destined to achieve success. After fight- 
ing two important battles, the army arrived at Ctesiphon, 
almost within sight of Bagdad. Here, however, it was 
defeated in a battle lasting three days, and forced to 
retire. Having retreated ninety miles, always hard 
pressed by the Turks, and having lost, while doing so, 
8,000 men, the British reached Kut-el-Amara, a forti- 
fied city which had been captured by them more than 
two months before. As this place offered favorable op- 
portunities for defense, they determined to make a last 
stand behind its fortifications. They were at once sur- 
rounded by the Turks. 

London realized their danger, and immediately sent 
another force up the Tigris to their relief. This relief 
force was reported on one occasion to be only seven 
miles from the invested garrison. It was beaten back, 
however, by the Turks, and in spite of continued and 
costly efforts found itself definitely halted twenty miles 
from the city. Finally, a body of volunteers tried to run 
a supply ship past the Turkish lines. The attempt failed, 
and with its failure disappeared the last hope of saving 
the garrison, which is said to have almost completely ex- 
hausted its supplies. Accordingly Major-General Towns- 
hend, who was in command at Kut-el-Amara and had 
held the Turks at bay for 143 days, surrendered after 
having destroyed all guns and the ammunition that 
remained. The London War Office puts the number of 
troops surrendered at 9,000, whereas Constantinople’s 
official report states that 13,300 men were captured. 


Great Britain——The precise reason of the country- 
wide agitation on the question of military conscription is 
not clear to those who have pinned their faith on figures 
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hitherto given out under official sanc- 


The Conscription Even after weeks of debate, 


“a tion. 
Crisis oe . 
it is not easy to get at the facts in 
the case. On April 25, after a secret session of Parlia- 


ment, Premier Asquith announced, through the official 
press bureau, that “the recruiting up to date, had fallen 
short of the requirements necessary for our proper mili- 
tary efforts.” The Government, therefore, had deter- 
mined upon three proposals: to prolong to the end of the 
war the service of time-expired men, to authorize the 
transfer to any unit, of the territorial troops, and to 
render exempted men liable to immediate service upon 
the expiration of their certificate of exemption. On the 
same occasion, Mr. Asquith further stated: 


(1) The Government, recognizing that the necessary num- 


ber will not be available for service in the time required 
under the present arrangements, agree to an immediate effort 
to obtain men by voluntary enlistment of the unattested and 
married. (2) If, on May 27, 50,000 of these men have not 


been secured by direct enlistment, Parliament will forthwith 


be asked for compulsory powers. (3) If, in any week after 


May 27, 15,000 have not directly enlisted, the same course will 
be taken. The surplus of one week will be carried over to 
the next. (4) Arrangements two and three hold good until 


260,000 unattested men have been obtained. In the meantime 
the Government will constantly review the position. Under 
the scheme the main ground alleged for the release of the 
attested married men disappears. 


On April 28, a bill providing for the conscription of 
all unmarried men between the ages of 18 and 45 was 
introduced, only to arouse such strong opposition that 
the Government decided not to press the measure. On 
being asked what course the Government proposed to 
adopt, Mr. Asquith answered that the decision would 
be announced later. According to the Daily Mail, two 
courses are before the Government, either to proceed 
at once to adopt universal conscription, or to return to 
the plan stated above by Mr. Asquith. The Coalition 
Cabinet is plainly facing its greatest crisis. 


Ireland.—On April 25 dissatisfaction in Ireland cul- 
minated in a serious revolt against British rule. Trouble 
had been brewing for some time, for much enmity had 
been aroused by the disarming of 
some of the “Irish Volunteers” and 
the threatened deportation of others. 
Not long before the revolt actually took place mass meet- 
ings were held in Dublin, at the Mansion House and in 
Beresford Place, to protest against the impending exile 
of Messrs. Blythe and Mellows, prominent “Volunteers.” 
The Irish papers commented on the significant fact that 
though the meetings were attended by “an extraordinarily 
large mass of people,” yet the Irish Party was not repre- 
sented. The temper of those present may be judged from 
this resolution passed at the Mansion House: 


The Uprising 


This public meeting of Dublin citizens in the Mansion 
House of Dublin asks all the Irish people to join in opposing 
the Government’s attitude, unanimously condemned by na- 





tional opinion last year, and now renewed, to send Irishmen 
into banishment from Ireland. 


New Ireland states that Alderman Kelly who pro- 
posed the resolution demanded that, if Messrs. Blythe and 
Mellows were guilty of any offense, a charge should be 
made against them; if no charge was to be made, the 
people of Ireland could not afford to submit to the 
tyranny of their exile. Professor Eoin MacNeill also 
made an incisive speech, part of which the Leader 
synopsized as follows: 


They were arresting Irish Volunteers because they (the 
British) were now what they always were, and they were the 
same a hundred years ago, trying to crush Irish nationality. He 
knew Blythe and Mellows well as honest and honorable men, 
who did not care what sacrifice was exacted from them for the 
sake of Ireland—down to the last sacrifice. : 

An outrage had been prepared, and, he believed, with a de- 
liberate object, the hope that those who were responsible for the 
Irish Volunteer Movement would allow their conduct and line 
of action to be dictated to them and laid down for them by 
those who were their enemies, who would be able to make their 
plans accordingly. It was thought that they would be provoked 
and exasperated to such a degree that either those responsible 
would lose self-control or that the men of the Irish Volunteers 
would lose their discipline. He wished to state that the Vol- 
unteers’ plans would still be their plans and their policy would 
be their policy, and they would not be diverted from what they 
had undertaken to do by attempts at exasperation or provocation. 


After this, events moved rapidly, and on April 25 the 
British Government made this announcement: 


During the period between the afternoon of April 20 and 
the afternoon of April 21 an attempt to land arms and am- 
munition in Ireland was made by a vessel under the guise of 
a neutral merchant ship, but which in reality was a German 
auxiliary, im conjunction with a German submarine. The 
auxiliary sank and a number of prisoners were made, among 
whom was Sir Roger Casement. : 


On Monday, April 24, Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, informed the House of Commons that serious 
disturbances had taken place in Dublin. His announce- 
ment reads: 


At noon yesterday serious disturbances broke out in Dub- 
lin. A large party of men identified with the Sinn Fein Party, 
mostly armed, occupied Stephens Green, and took possession 
forcibly of the Post Office, where they cut the telegraphic 
and telephone wires. Houses also were occupied, in Stephens 
Green, Sackville Street, Abbey Street and along the quays. 
In the course of the day soldiers arrived from the Curragh 
and the situation is now well in hand. So far as is known 
here, three military officers, four or five soldiers, two loyal 
volunteers and two policemen have been killed and four or 
five military officers and seven or eight soldiers and six vol- 
unteers wounded. No exact information has been received 
of the casualties on the side of the Sinn Feiners. Reports 
received from Cork, Limerick, Ennis, Tralee; and both 
ridings of Tipperary show that no disturbances of any kind 
have occurred in these localities. 


The next day the Premier, Mr. Asquith, and the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Baron Wimborne, made reassur- 
ing statements about conditions in the Irish capital and 
in the country at large, but on Thursday, April 27, the 
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Prime Minister informed the Commons that fighting was 
still in progress in Dublin and that the rebellion had 
spread to Connaught and to the counties of Limerick, 
Tipperary and Clare. Meantime Irish opinion showed 
sharp division. Sir Edward Carson, Unionist Leader, 
stated that he would gladly join hands with Mr. Red- 
mond and the Nationalists in an effort to put down the 
rebellion. Mr. Redmond replied: 


In behalf of all my colleagues and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Irish people, I wish to express my cordial de- 
testation of the acts of the Dublin rioters. I will heartily join 
with Sir Edward in the hope that the situation will not be 
taken advantage of by any political party. 


Others, however, were of a different mind, and the 
revolt continued to spread. It soon reached Ardee and 
Louth, Swords and Lusk, and on Friday, April 28, Lord 
Lansdowne reported that the “rebels in Dublin still held 
the City Hall, the Four Courts, the Western Road and 
Amiens Road railway stations.” On April 29, Field- 
Marshal French issued an announcement to the effect 
that “military operations for the suppression of the re- 
bellion in Dublin were proceeding satisfactorily.” The 
announcement continues: 


What may be described as the organized forces of the 
rebels are confined to a few localities, the principal one being 
the Sackville Street district, in which the rebel headquarters 
appear to be the General Post Office. Sniping from 
houses in which small parties of rebels have established them- 
selves in various parts of the city still continues. The dis- 
trict where this is most prevalent is that northwest of the 
Four Courts, which are still in the possession of the rebels. 
The clearance of these snipers is a matter of time. Consid- 
erable damage was caused by fires on the 27th, and a large 
fire is still burning in Sackville Street. In the other parts of 
Ireland the principal centers of disturbances are in County 
Galway and in Enniscorthy. Disturbances also are reported 
at Killarney, Clonmel and Gorey. The other parts of Ireland 
appear normal. 


On the day that this report was made Baron Wimborne 
gave an interview to representatives of the press in which 
he mentioned the places where fighting occurred. They 
are Dublin, Athenry, another, but unnamed, Galway 
town, Enniscorthy, in County Wexford, “and there were 
certain rebellious assemblages in Meath and Louth.” 
This is not in entire agreement with former reports, and 
it is impossible, just now, to say which report is most 
accurate. 

In this same statement, Baron Wimborne also said that 
“a proclamation issued by the rebels announcing the 
foundation of the Irish Republic was signed by seven 
persons including J. F. Clark, Connolly, Pearse, and Mac- 
Dermott.” Pearse, headmaster of St. Edna’s School, 
was named president of the republic. 

If the British press is to be believed, the outbreak was 
not wholly unexpected. The London Daily Chronicle de- 
clares: 

The Sinn Fein outbreak in Dublin will 


Repressive Measures not come as a bolt from the blue to any 
one who has been keeping in touch with 





Irish affairs. Ever since the Ulster Volunteers under Sir 
Edward Carson's leadership set the deplorable example of 
open lawlessness and armed defiance of the Crown in the 
months before the war, the temptation to all extremists on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel has been to preach 
violence as the one argument to which English rule must 
listen. Less than a month ago the U!ster Volunteers perpe- 
trated a sensational act of lawlessness at Beragh, near Porta- 
down. A large detatchment of them, with rifles and ammuni- 
tion, marched to a hall which was being built for the Hiber- 
nians, utterly demolished it, and subjected the houses of local 
Roman Catholics to a fusillade of shots. With such provoca- 
tion in the North the armed strength of the Sinn Fein must 
have grown easily further south. 


The easy and immediate capture of Casement lends 
color to the view that the British Government had some 
foreknowledge of the uprising. What preparations had 
been made to meet the emergency is not clear. After the 
revolt started, Sir John Maxwell, formerly in command 
of the British troops in Egypt, was ordered to Dublin, 
to take full military control, and on Thursday, April 27, 
British regulars arrived in the Irish capital from Bel- 
fast and England, with orders to retake Stephens Green, 
Liberty Hall and several other important posts captured 
by the Sinn Feiners. Martial law was proclaimed in the 
city and county of Dublin, and the Government sus- 
pended for Ireland section one of the Defense of the 
Realm Amendment Act of 1905, which gives to a British 
subject charged with an offense under the act the right 
to be tried by a civil court. By Friday, April 28, martial 
law had been declared throughout the entire country, 
and about the same time the strictest military censorship 
was established and still prevails at this writing. The 
Belfast News Letter of April 29 stated that during the 
night of April 26 a gunboat “shelled the Sinn Feiners 
out of Liberty Hall.” This was confirmed later, and 
about the same time dispatches announced that the post- 
office, which the “rebels’’ occupied, had been burned. 
Connolly, a leader in the movement, was first reported 
killed, then captured. After this, it was officially an- 
nounced that the “back of the revolution had been 
broken,” and the papers of May 1, printed a proclama- 
tion from the “provisional president of the Irish Re- 
public,” advising all in revolt to lay down their arms. 
Finally the surrender of all the leaders was cabled. 


Italy— Rome publishes an interesting analysis of the 
results of the Italian census of 1911, which has only 
quite recently appeared. The population of the Kingdom 

in 1911, was 35,597,784; of these 

Census Figures only 79,756 were foreigners. In 

1910, Germany with its population 
of 65,000,000 had 1,260,000 foreigners; France with 
40,000,000 had probably over 2,000,000 foreigners. The 
absence of foreign visitors in Italy since the outbreak 
of the war is a serious loss for the country, and 
most serious for Rome especially. It is estimated that 
before the war, tourists and pilgrims spent in Italy 
every year at least 600,000,000 francs; but since August, 
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1914, there have been few visitors from other countries. 
Of greater interest are the figures concerning the 
religious belief of the people. Thus, 32,983,664 de- 
clared themselves Catholics; the Protestants resident in 
Italy, including the foreigners, numbered 123,253; the 
Jews numbered 34,324; the Greek Schismatics, 2,200. 
The figures for the Protestants do not indicate that they 
are making much progress in spite of the vast amount 
of money spent every year on their missions. The great 
majority of strangers resident in Italy are Protestants; 
the Waldensians, an old sect in Italy, account for most 
of the other Protestants. The Baptists and Methodists 
have only a few thousands in their ranks. 
* But the most significant fact of the census, from a 
religious standpoint, is that the number of persons who 
declared themselves and their children atheists was 874,- 
522, while 653,404 refused to make any statement as to 
The atheists and the silent ones 
are most numerous where Socialism has taken deepest 
root and is most widely diffused; Emilia, Tuscany, Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont and Liguria account for nearly a mil- 
lion of them. In Emilia there are some districts where 
the churches are almost entirely abandoned, and where 
the people are almost as pagan as their ancestors of two 
thousand years ago. This change has come about during 
the last few decades. Rome adds these significant words: 
“A corrupting press, fanatical zeal on the part of 
Socialist propagandists, and, it is to be feared, lassitude 
on the part of Catholics, are mainly responsible for this 
deplorable state of things.” 


their religious beliefs. 


Mexico.—General conditions in Mexico still continue 
bad; money and food are scarce, disease and discontent 
are widespread. Villa is still unaccounted for, and our 

Government has sent an extra 1,000 
General Conditions cavalrymen in search of him. Gen- 
eral Scott has met Obregon in con- 
ference at Juarez, with a view to settling some inter- 
national difficulties. At this writing the problems under 
discussion have not been made known officially. How- 
ever it is stated with some degree of authority that 
Obregon requested that all American troops be with- 
drawn from Mexico. According to report the counter 
proposals suggested are: (1) Cooperation of the Car- 
ranzistas with Americans in the pursuit of Villa; (2) 
Cooperation with Americans in forwarding supplies to 
our soldiers in Mexico; (3) Use of railroads for Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces; (4) Extension of American 
lines to Casas Grandes at least, and lastly, permission for 
Americans to police a zone consisting of the territory 
just south of the international boundry. 

Some two weeks ago Calles, Governor of Sonora, 
issued a decree exiling all priests from the State. His 
reason was that he had intercepted a letter from Bishop 

Valdespino of Aguascalientes, in 


Religious Liberty which the prelate remarked: ‘“Per- 


our country.” The Governor declared that this sentence 
referred to a new revolution, and the priests were ex- 
pelled. The interpretation is absurd; moreover, as 
AMERICA pointed out at the time the Calles decree was 
issued, the Bishop never wrote such a letter. This 
opinion is now confirmed by a sworn statement of the 
prelate who says: 


I further authorize the statement that the entire report as 
coming from me is absolutely false, without the remotest 
semblance of truth, given out for the purpose of prejudicing 
the minds of the Mexican people against the Catholic clergy, 
if not directly against me. IGNACIO VALDESPINO, 

Bishop of Aguascalientes. 


The infamous action of the Governor is quite in keep- 
ing with Carranzista methods. Conditions in Yucatan 
may be appraised from these jottings from Merida: 

Alvarado’s hatred for religion is stronger than his al- 
legiance to the First Chief. Carranza, self-appointed su- 
preme ruler of our nation, has declared that he alone can 
dispose of churches, shrines, etc., yet Alvarado has contis- 
cated many churches and turned them into warehouses, work- 
shops, Masonic halls and so on. The Franciscan church of 
“Mejorada” is now used as a storage place for whiskey and 
other alcoholic beverages. Such treatment for the Francis- 
cans who civilized our Indians! Socialistic meetings are fre- 
quently held in the chapel, “Divino Maestro.” The church 
of “Candelaria” has been seized and closed. In the first week 
of April, the beautiful sixteenth-century reredos in the Ca- 
thedral was torn to pieces by order of the Government. A 
late report has it that Alvarado intends to forbid all Holy 
Week services. 


This is the way the promised liberty of conscience is 
working out. One fruit of this liberty is benefit to certain 
thrifty Americans who have been bringing into this 
country from Mexico exquisite vestments, altar vessels, 
statues, etc., obtained no one knows how. Recently a 
woman, entering thé port of New York, declared $400 
worth of “household furniture”; on examination this 
“furniture” was found to contain church furnishings 
worth $2,500; other undeclared articles in the same lug- 
gage were valued.at $1,500. This is but a small portion 
of the loot, for great quantities have been shipped 
through Galveston and Laredo, Texas. 


Spain.—Partial returns for the elections of members 
of the Cortes show that 250 Liberals, 80 Conservatives, 
and about 15 Radicals and Republicans have been seated. 
If the Liberals maintain their 
superiority over the Conservatives, 
Count Alvaro Romanones, the present 
Premier and Liberal Leader, will have an overwhelming 
majority to support him in his rather drastic and radical 
policies. He has so far relied on the support of a 
majority composed of a combination of Liberal and Con- 
servative elements. The Count is strongly in favor of 
the Allies. Since he became Prime Minister he, like his 
predecessor Dato, has officially remained neutral. But 
before assuming office he plainly indicated where his 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





I—The Catholic Charities and the Strong Commission 


T last the “testimony” is in. Somewhat ragged it is, 
inconsequential, disreputable and inconsistent ; but 
such as it is, it is “in,” and has been delivered into the 
keeping of the Strong Commission. The Scribes and 
Pharisees of the new philanthropy, who for years have 
been attacking in secret the Catholic charitable institu- 
tions of New York, have asked for, and have been ac- 
corded, their full day in open court. The grant was the 
triumph, after years of expectation, and they spared no 
pains in preparing for an attack to be made under the 
sanction of an “investigation.””’ Now they have said their 
worst, and have done their worst. By insinuation, by 
implication, by open assertion, they have striven to de- 
stroy the work and reputation of heroic men and women, 
the latchets of whose shoes they are unworthy to loose. 
They found the Catholic charities of New. York refusing 
to pay tribute to the modern pagan philanthropy; for 
this blasphemy, they marked the Catholic institutions of 
New York for death. A tool was needed; they found 
one, did these modern Scribes and Pharisees, in a “de- 
vout Roman Catholic,” but he could not give that for 
which they had bargained. Therefore, other “proofs of 
guilt” were necessary. 

The true spirit of the modern sociology, craven, dis- 
honorable and despicable, was never shown more clearly 
than in the means adopted by its followers to secure this 
“proof.” Prating loudly of “ideals,” “honor,” “hu- 
manity,” and with many claptrap phrases presenting 
their satisfied, sanctified selves as the ultimate types of 
moral goodness and social holiness, this noisome crew of 
“reformers” did not hesitate to make full use of such 
exalted methods of regeneration as systematic eaves- 
dropping and an anonymous, lying pamphlet. This 
dastardly and unwarranted form of espionage was ex- 
ercised over a Catholic priest of blameless reputation, 
nor is it entirely clear that it was not extended to vener- 
able prelates, and all, to our shame be it spoken, by per- 
mission of the highest authorities of the city of New 
York. But,the effort failed. No guilt was found, be- 
cause there was no guilt, save in those who sought to find 
it in men immeasurably superior to themselves. 

But it is not within the province of the present paper 
to discuss the origin and purpose of the Strong Commis- 
sion, further than to say that it was appointed by the 
Governor of New York to investigate the incompetency 
or worse, alleged against the State Board of Charities 
by the Department of Charities of the City of New York. 
Nor will any attempt be made to sift the vast mass of 
“testimony” which, in its supreme wisdom, the Strong 
Commission saw fit to admit and to record. These 
phases of the Commission’s activities will be fully dis- 
But it will be profitable to 








note here, that the whole course of the Commission’s 
work, together with the public comment which it aroused, 
has served to stress two important, and sometimes unsus- 
pected, facts. The first is, that between the principles of 
Catholicism and the principles of modern sociology, upon 
which many unwary Catholics have looked with approval, 
there is an essential and irreconcilable antagonism. The 
second is the real danger, with which our Catholic insti- 
tutions of charity and reform are threatened by that 
highly-organized agency of paganism, modern sociology 
and its allies. 

The precise reason of this essential antagonism is 
readily stated. The Church is from God; modern sociol- 
ogy is not; for like the present-day “non-sectarian” edu- 
cation, it has severed all relations with Him. To modern 
soriology, belief in God and in revealed religion may be 
a force of social value, like education, or a fondness for 
“old Greek things,” or for clean streets, or a love for 
flowers, or a taste for music. But it is nothing more. It 
is not a thing to die for, nor, under given circumstances, 
should it be allowed to hinder the development of what 
the individual conceives to be “the fullness of his per- 
fection.”” But to the Catholic, “religion’s all, or noth- 
ing.” It comes from God; it must lead back to God. It 
imposes upon every human being an obligation which 
may not be evaded. It is a strict rule of life, from which 
no human activity may be completely dissociated. It is 
not a mere sentiment, an opinion lightly assumed and as 
lightly discarded, but a revelation, complete, final, satis- 
fying, supernatural; a conviction that underlies all life 
while it guides it, and for the preservation of which, life 
itself should be gladly sacrificed. It is first in his life 
and in his esteem; for it is the one thing of supreme im- 
portance. 

Now to say that sociology, in its modern aspect, has 
completely broken away, not only from the high Catholic 
ideal of man and his destiny, but from all notions of the 
supernatural by which man in the present order is de 
facto surrounded, is but to state a truism. The modern 
sociologist admits the fact, if he does not even boast of 
it. To him, man is purely a creature of time. The tenu- 
ous theories of an extreme evolution may or may not ex- 
plain his origin; but this, at least, is certain, that there 
is no place in sociology for an Infinite Creator, nor, by 
consequence, for any valid theory of man’s essential duty 
to God as his Creator. As to man’s final destiny, modern 
sociology is silent. Thus, after calmly eliminating God 
and the supernatural from the scheme of possibilities, the 
modern sociologist sets up his own standard of morality. 
How far this morality will differ from the morality pro- 
posed and defended since the days of Jesus Christ by 
the Catholic Church, is evidenced by the fact that, while 
the Church bases her teaching upon Divine Revelation, 
the modern sociologist finds his theoretical standard of 
morality in “the highest good of the community.” Prac- 
tically, however, this standard falls to a form of indi- 
vidual utilitarianism, with the individual, of course, as 
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the supreme judge. For few men there are, even among 
the modern sociologists, who will subordinate a present, 
private gratification or advantage, to a future possible, 
or even present and actual, good of so cold and imper- 
sonal an entity as “the community.” Nor indeed, grant- 
ing their assumptions, is there any reason why this per- 
sonal subordination should be admitted. 

That this character sketch of the modern sociology is 
not overdrawn, is clear from a brief review of the text- 
books most in favor in the schools. Thus, for instance, 
authors so conservative as Professors 


tion of the origin of the Christian religion as “having no 
bearing upon the question of whether or not there was a 
revelation by which man became conscious of the will of 
God.” What God is, the authors nowhere attempt to de- 
termine; even He does not seem to be essential to re- 
ligion. Indeed, I know of not one text-book, written by 
a non-Catholic, which so much as teaches His bare exist- 
ence ; an important and significant omission in these days, 
when sociology is setting up its shifting standards of 
right and wrong, and attempting to legislate for the 
multifarious needs of man. “Jesus, Paul, Mohammed, 
and Buddha” are bracketed by our “conservative” pro- 
fessors, as religious prophets of equal value and impor- 
tance. Morality consists of an ever-changing complexus 
of human opinions; it is “governed by social sanctions 
or social disapprovals”’ ; justice is “ethical relations sanc- 
tioned by the State,” while the natural law is ‘“‘a delusion.” 
With these and similar aberrations premised, the student 
of Blackmar and Gillin need not be surprised, that the 
liceity of absolute divorce is conceded, though occasion- 
ally deplored ; that care is taken to point out the “social 
and economic advantages” of race-suicide; and that the 
learned authors foresee a day, when “with the growth 
of science we shall take care against the pos- 
sible weakening of the race through the saving of those 
who under harsher conditions would not live to perpetu- 
ate their kind.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations. Indeed, Black- 
mar and Gillin have been accused of too much conser- 
vatism; Zueblin, Mangold, Devine, Flexner, Giddings, 
Wallis, and other prophets of the modern sociology, 
frankly avow their complete independence of what they 
would doubtless term the outworn creed and morality of 
the Catholic Church. From their point of view, their 
course is thoroughly justified; but to the Catholic social 
worker, it is nothing less than a return to paganism and a 
rather degraded paganism at that. /t is imperative that 
we Catholics, clergy and lay alike, thoroughly realize this 
fact. Founded upon a philosophy of revolt, which is 
fast becoming a deification of the State, and propagated 
by interests that are tireless and often unscrupulous in 
their methods, the modern sociology is developing into 
as great a danger to religion, as its allied product, the 
modern school from which God has been utterly ex- 
cluded. In some respects, it is a more serious menace. 
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Blackmar and | 


Gillin, in their “Outlines of Sociology,” regard the ques- | devotion to the poor than we have hitherto shown, we 


Trained in principles ultimately destructive of faith and’ 
morality, the typical modern social worker is entering 
deeply, intruding rather, into the family and social life 
of the poor and the neglected. For what appears to be a 
temporal advantage, he will counsel conscious birth-re- 
striction, sterilization, marriages forbidden by the 
Church, divorce, or legal remarriage after divorce. Of 
a future life, of the individual’s strict accountability to 
an Infinite Judge, he knows or cares nothing. If we 
Catholics, especially in the larger cities, do not take im- 
mediate steps to neutralize his work, by even greater 


will soon realize to our cost and perhaps to the loss of 
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immortal souls for whom Christ died, that the modern 
social worker constitutes a greater danger to faith and 
morals, than godless schools or the despicable ever- 
present proselyter. 

For the present, the Strong Commission has ceased to 

The Department of Charities of the City of New 
York has explained, quite fully, the principles upon 
which it intends to proceed, and the animus by which it 
is guided. For this Catholics may be thankful. Called 
from the quiet of their convent homes, religious women 
were heckled and cross-examined by men absolutely 
incapable of understanding the elementary principle 
upon which Catholic charities are based: the love of God. 
With somewhat disastrous results to its assumed dignity, 
the Department summoned a Catholic priest, the Rev. 
W. B. Farrell, who, in carefully chosen words, voiced 
the opinion of thousands of citizens, Catholics and non- 
Catholics, on the influences which called the Commission 
into being. What recommendations the Strong Com- 
mission may feel entitled to urge upon Governor Whit- 
man, must be left to conjecture. But what the modern 
sociologists think these recommendations should include, 
may be seen in the following remarks, uttered some eight 
years ago, by Mr. Edward T. Devine, Director of the 
New York School of Philanthropy, and, in the opinion 
of Mr. William J. Doherty, himself an eminent “charity 
expert,” “the standard-bearer of all social workers”: 

I am prepared to say that the day of the private institution 
and reformatory, and the day of the private hospital, has 
gone past forever, so far as their relation to the civic cor- 
poration is concerned. I wish I could say that this is already 
true of the city of New York. Unfortunately the figures of 
the last six years show that we have not all proceeded in the 
right direction and have increased our payments to private 
institutions, and I for one say it is wrong. Why have we 
done it? It is because we have in this city a well-organized 
Catholic interest, whose power and influence with the public 
officials is such that they dare not deny them anything. 


This high-minded indignation cools somewhat, when it 
is remembered that in 1913 the Catholic institutions in 
the City of New York received, not in charity, but in 
part payment for work done for the city, the sum of 
$2,717,691.67, and expended in work done for the city, 
besides the labor involved, $4,544,564. This reflection, 
however, is somewhat beside the point. Mr. Devine on 
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the occasion in question announced his hostility to the 
private institution. Neither he nor those who profess 
to think with him have ever retracted that declaration. 
The exclusion of the private institution, not merely 
from participation in public moneys in part return for 
services rendered, but from the legal right to exist, is the 
aim of the modern sociologist. For charity, he holds, 
no less than education, is a function pertaining exclu- 
sively to the State. Herein is the ultimate cause of the 
Strong Commission, a crass materialism that would turn 
the State into a god, and would recognize no creed save 
one, the omnipotence of the Commonwealth. 

Like war, pestilence, earthquakes, famine, and other 
natural scourges, the Commission has not been utterly 
without profit. It has forced the modern sociologists 
and their henchmen, the members of the New York 
“Charity Trust,” to declare their principles. These, to- 
gether with a few of the many methods now in favor 
with these light-bearers of civilization, will be further 
discussed in future issues of AMERICA. . 

Paut L. BLAKELy, s.J. 


Spring and the Story of God 


HE only two things that can satisfy the soul are a 
person and a story; and even a story must be 
about a person. There are indeed very voluptuous ap- 
petites and enjoyments in mere abstractions, like mathe- 
matics, logic, or chess. But these mere pleasures of the 
mind are like mere pleasures of the body. That is, they 
are mere pleasures, though they may be gigantic pleas- 
ures; they can never by a mere increase of themselves 
amount to happiness. A man just about to be hanged 
may enjoy his breakfast, especially if it is his favorite 
breakfast; and in the same way he may enjoy an argu- 
ment with the chaplain about heresy, especially if it is 
his favorite heresy. But whether he can enjoy either of 
them does not depend on either of them; it depends 
upon his spiritual attitude towards a subsequent event. 
And that event is really interesting to the soul, because 
it is the end of a story and, as some hold, the end of the 
person. . 
Now it is, this simple truth which, like many others, 
is too simple for our scientists to see. This is where they 
go wrong, not only about true religion, but about false 
religions, too; so that their account of mythology is more 
mythical than the myth itself. I do not confine myself 
to saying that they are quite incorrect when they state, 
for instance, that Christ was a legend of dying and re- 
viving vegetation, like Adonis or Persephone. I say that 
even if Adonis were a god of vegetation, they have got 
the whole notion of him wrong. Nobody, to begin with, 
is sufficiently interested in decaying vegetables, as such, 
to make any particular mystery or disguise about them; 
and certainly not enough-to disguise them under the 
image of a very handsome young man, which is a vastly 
more interesting thing. If Adonis was connected with 








the fall of leaves in autumn and the return of flowers in 
spring, the process of thought was quite different. It isa 
process of thought that springs up spontaneously in all 
children and young artists; it springs up spontaneously 
in all healthy societies. It is very difficult to explain in 
a diseased society. 

It is something like this. Men, looking suddenly at 
spring flowers, have a poignant sense of being at once 
intoxicated and unsatisfied ; a feeling only to be expressed 
in the words: “What is it all about?” What is that 
shining mystery which is called the beauty of this world? 
Who did it, why did they do it, what are they going to do 
next, what shall I do about it, what does it mean? The 


‘vegetation considered as a process, man could in almost 


any age have explained simply as a process ; he knew lots 
of processes, bodily, domestic, utilitarian, which worked 
like clockwork, and to which he never attached any sanc- 
tity. What demanded explanation was not the process 
but his interest in the process; the wordless emotions that 
mastered him at the sight of certain things and not of 
others. It was not so much a question of a certain sys- 
tem in the world as a certain spell laid upon him; and it 
may be noted that travelers and missioners, the most 
sagacious and the most superficial, all report that in bar- 
baric tribes the minimum of religion is always a belief 
in the charm or witchcraft of certain creatures and 
things. It was not the opening of the flowers that the 
man wanted explained, but the opening of his own heart 
when he saw them. Religion did not begin in botany, 
but in something far higher. There are a number of ex- 
cellent people called agnostics, now probably numbering 
a majority of the most educated and influential class in 
society, who sincerely say that the soul does ask this pas- 
sionate and personal question, but that there is no 
answer. I am not arguing with these people, not just 
now. I merely record what the responsible among them 
will all admit; that in heroic states of youth or simplicity 
the question is always asked ; often, in subjective opinion, 
answered; and that whenever it can be said to be 
answered it is always answered in one way. The soul is 
satisfied, the soul can be satisfied, only by something in- 
volving a person or a Story. Any explanation is good 
enough for grass, which today is and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven. But only one explanation is good enough 
for the beauty of grass. It is the explanation that springs 
to the lips of every good savage, of every good poet and, 
I may add, of every good theologian. It is a God. 

Then comes the next great leap of the liberated soul 
which the scientists cannot comprehend. The fascination 
of the flowers, when once it has touched the soul, de- 
mands a story and a person. The moment the person is 
believed in, he turns ten thousand times bigger than the 
flowers or even the story. He does what nothing but a 
person can do, he explains. The baffling beauty which 
called him forth as an hypothesis becomes his mere ad- 
junct and ornament. As the simple person sees it, the 
flowers were but a few hints that there was a story; and 
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now the story has begun. For the soul cares no more for 
primroses than Disraeli did; it cares for the story of the 
spring, because it is a detective story. 

A child does not look at the lustrous lattice-work of the 
frost and say: “This can only be explained on the hypoth- 
esis that a man called Jack Frost does it with his 
finger.” He feels that such feathery exactitude suggests 
the finger of somebody ; and as he is not allowed, in the 
best regulated modern families, to say that it is the finger 
of God, he says it is Jack Frost or anyone else he hap- 
pens to have heard of. The process which remains per- 
fectly direct and prompt is the passage from the idea of 
beauty to ,the idea of personality; art cries out for an 
artist. 
as the universe should remain anonymous. 

But when a child has thought of Jack Frost he thinks 
more of Jack Frost than of the frost itself. The pattern 
only excites; but the person satisfies. By the end of the 
business the child has begun to feel that Jack Frost has 
rather honored the windows by drawing on them at all. 
He is superior to windows, superior even to winter: he 
is what no dead things can be, he is ina story. As these 
children think about winter, so have all the children of 
men always thought about autumn and spring. If all 
this beauty meant purpose, the purpose took the first 
place; if not, the beauty was hardly even beautiful. If 
the flowers meant a god, they were flung at the feet of 
the god. If they did not mean a god, they were flung 
away. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


II—The Popes and Peace 


¢¢ 7 F I were not Napoleon, I should like to be Gregory 

VII.” These words may reveal the pride of the 
conqueror to whom they are ascribed; they also express 
his admiration for the incomparable pontiff and states- 
man who, in a lawless and iron age, preached the bless- 
ings of order and peace, compelled princes and emperors 
and, more difficult still, a worldly and corrupt priesthood 
to obey the laws of justice and mercy, of righteousness 
and purity. St. Gregory VII, the stern Pope who kept an 
emperor, clad in penitential garb, shivering in the snow 
before the gates of Canossa, is not usually depicted as an 
advocate or an apostle of peace. His enemies have 
described him as a meddling, heartless, selfish and 
domineering despot. A Protestant author, Voigt, has 
fully cleared him of these charges. An impartial survey 
of Gregory’s reign proves that he earnestly and unceas- 
ingly toiled in the interest of peace. 

When on the death of Pope Alexander II in 1073, the 
Archdeacon Hildebrand, the adviser and right arm of the 
five preceding Pontiffs, the confidant and bosom-friend 
of Pope St. Leo IX, ascended the Fisherman’s throne 
under the name of Gregory VII, the Church and the State 
stood in sore need of his sanctity, his fiery zeal, his forti- 
tude and fearlessness. The disorders of his age have 
been described in vigorous and startling language by a 


It is plainly impossible that so standard a work’ 





contemporary, St. Peter Damian. If ever peace were 
needed, it was at the end of the eleventh century. It was 
one of those periods of transition and transformation, 
when a new society and a nobler civilization were in the 
making and at a stage when their jarring elements would 
take shape only at some masterful and creative voice 
whose command would crystallize them into harmony 
and unity. Wherever he looked, Gregory saw neither the 
factors nor the friends of peace. The Church was en- 
slaved by the civil power. Simony, corruption, and 
worldliness had invaded the sanctuary. Cruel wars were 
heedlessly undertaken and ruthlessly waged. Princes and 
rulers plundered the people and were sapping the very 
foundations on which society rests. It was the age of 
the fickle, cruel and immoral Henry IV of Germany; of 
the able but sensual Philip I of France. If from western 
Europe the Pope looked to Constantinople, he saw the 
Seljuk Turks defeating Romanus Diogenes on the field of 
Manzikert, and dealing a staggering blow to the Byzan- 
tine empire. But in brave Countess Matilda of Tuscany 
he was to find a constant helper and ally, and in the stern 
Norman, William the Conqueror, an admirer and friend 
who was, however, too busy in consolidating his newly- 
won conquest to be of much assistance. Throughout his 
reign, Gregory had but one ideal, one policy and dream, 
the moral reformation of clergy and people, and the com- 
plete liberation of the Church and the Papacy from the 
unwarranted assumptions of the civil power and the em- 
pire. In his struggle for this end, his most notorious but 
by no means his only adversary was Henry IV of Ger- 
many. But though Gregory had good cause to complain 
of him, he would not stoop to wrong and injustice to 
defeat him. In January, 1077, he had seen the Emperor 
kneeling penitent at his feet, and he was willing to give 
him a fair trial and see whether the monarch would keep 
his solemnly plighted word. In opposing Henry, Gregory 
was furthering the cause of peace, opposing tyranny and 
standing up for an outraged people’s rights. But the 
severe lesson Henry had received at Canossa effected 
little or no improvement in his moral or political conduct. 
Gradually estranged by cruelty, corruption, and tyranny 
from a ruler on whose oath they could not rely, 
the German princes met at Forcheim and elected Ru- 
dolph of Swabia, king. Two legates of the Pope were 
present at the election and, moved by the recital of 
Henry’s crimes and the promises of Rudolph not to in- 
terfere with the rights of the Church, approved the acts 
of the assembly. But the Pontiff persistently declared 
that the election had been made without his knowledge 
or consent. The Saxon and Thuringian barons mainly 
responsible for Rudolph’s appointment were strongly in 
favor of the Pope, and the gallant Rudolph was un- 
doubtedly a man after Gregory’s heart. But to his ever- 
lasting honor, the Pope worked for peace, and instructed 
his legates to toil for the same purpose. To 
secure that peace, he was willing to go to Germany 
and there in a general assembly decide the validity of 
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Henry’s and Rudolph’s claims. And when before a hun- 
dred bishops assembled in the Lateran Henry’s ambassa- 
dors pleaded their sovereign’s cause, Gregory wisely 
answered that an Imperial Diet presided over by his 
legates was the only court that could decide the question, 
and excommunicated those who would dare to thwart 
such an assembly or oppose its acts. A Court of Arbitra- 
tion, a Peace Congress was thus proposed. And though 
the Saxons, his friends, were evidently dissatisfied, the 
Pope persevered in his peaceful designs. But the two 
rivals had taken up arms and the bloody battles of 
Melrichstadt and Flarcheim had been fought without any 
very decisive results, when a second synod was convened 
at Rome to decide the quarrel. Only after mature de- 
liberation, and evident proof that Henry had violated 
all his kingly duties and made himself odious and in- 
supportable by his crimes, was he solemnly excommuni- 
cated and the crown given to Rudolph. Gregory had 
earnestly striven for peace. The fact that he could not 
finally completely enforce it does not weaken the sincerity 
of his endeavors or the nobility of his aims. 

But if Gregory could not always carry out his noble 
intentions, he left like Leo the Great and his own name- 
sake, the Doctor and Pope of the seventh century, his 
bright example to his successors. He had fought for the 
complete independence of the Church and the Papacy. 
Another Pope, Innocent III, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, was to fight for the privilege and the 
right of the Papacy to exercise the plentitude of power 
in the spiritual and social life of every nation in Christen- 
dom. In loftiness of conception, in administrative 
genius and breadth of view, Innocent III ranks with the 
greatest geniuses of ancient or modern times. A Cardinal 
at twenty-nine, he was only thirty-seven when in 1198 he 
succeeded Pope Celestine III. The noble Conti stock 
from which he sprang, boasts of having given thirteen 
Pontiffs to the Holy See. Trained in the schools of 
Paris, Innocent was one of the keenest jurists of his day. 
The century to which he gave his name is one of the 
greatest periods in the world’s history. But noble as 
it was, that age also had to be taught the lesson of peace. 
With his lofty concept of his office, Innocent constantly 
strove to enforce this lesson. A year after his election, 
realizing that the rivalries of the two men who might do 
much with their united efforts for Christendom, Richard 
the Lion-hearted of England and Philip Augustus of 
France, were a serious obstacle to the peace and welfare 
of Europe, he had induced them by prayers and threats 
of interdict and excommunication to conclude a truce of 
five years. A few months after, Richard was mortally 
wounded by an arrow at the siege of a petty fortress in 
France. His life was stained by more than one dark 
crime; but the Crusader-King met his end like a true 
knight repentant of his sins and forgiving the bowman 
who had caused his death. Philip now claimed to be re- 
leased from his oath and again took the field against 
Richard’s successor, King John. Our greatest poet has 


told us something of the contest. But Innocent, whose 
watchful eyes were everywhere and whose letters, one of 
the great monuments of the age, carried their burden of 
advice, counsel, reproof and warning for every crisis and 
need, again interfered, and sent a special legate, John, 
abbot of Casamari, to plead the cause of peace with the 
French monarch. At the same time he addressed several 
letters to King John and the Bishops of France. Innocent 
boldly reminded Philip that the Pope could be no ac- 
cepter of persons, and that even the world would blame 
him if he looked to the will of kings and princes rather 
than to their salvation. He tells him with an apostolic 
freedom which may sound strange to modern ears: 

No one of sound mind doubts that it is ours to judge of 
those things which concern the salvation or the damnation 
of the soul. And to attack God’s servants, to de- 
stroy religious houses and to shed human blood de- 
serve perpetual damnation and the loss of eternal salvation. 
If on such a matter the word of God was tied in our mouth, 

with justice would the blood of so many thousands 
of men be required at our hands. 

Innocent obtained, it is true, but a partial victory. It 
was a giant’s task to make these stern warriors under- 
stand the blessings of peace. War was their trade and 
they joyed in the shock of onset. Too often they treated 
with scant courtesy the prayers and the threats of the 
Vicars of Christ. But gradually the message of the 
Great Champions of Peace sank into the hearts of these 
rude but chivalrous fighters. The Popes could not al- 
ways stay the uplifted battle-ax and the leveled spear, but 
they kept before the world the fair and alluring vision of 
white-robed peace. Had it not been for the efforts of 
Roman Pontiffs like Innocent III; like his immediate 
successor, Honorius III, the “Peace-Maker” between 
Philip II of France and James of Aragon, between the 
same Philip and Henry III of England, between Ferdin- 
and III and Alfonso IX of Leon, between the Greeks 
and the Latins in Cyprus; like Innocent IV and Nicholas 
III; even in the thirteenth century that vision would have 
forever disappeared. Every impartial observer will agree 
with the Protestant Sismondi’s verdict: ‘In the midst of 
the conflicts of jurisdictions, the Pope alone proved to 
be the defender of the people, the only pacifier of great 
disturbances.” And Puffendorf was not mistaken when 
he wrote these words: “The suppression of the authority 
of the Pope has sowed endless germs of discord in the 
world.” Joun C. REVILLE, S.J. 


Simplicity of Life 


VERY now and then most people in this country have 
read a sensational announcement that the bread in 
common use at the present time, and especially the very 
white bread of whose snowy appearance the modern 
housewife is so proud, lacks certain important and even 
essential elements of food. An article in the recent num- 
ber of the Public Health Reports summarizes the infor- 
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Public Health Service. It confirms the ideas of those 
who insist that not only was the old-fashioned and darker 
bread much more nutritious than white bread, but that it 
actually contained materials essential to health, which are 
entirely lacking in the modern white bread. The report 
says: 

* The highly-milled products, that is, the patent process 
flours, are often deficient in certain essential accessory food 
substances which are designated as vitamines. These sub- 
stances are located in the intact kernel of the wheat, in the 
outer layers and probably also in the germs. The modern 
roller process eliminates to a great extent the bran and germ 
and the resulting wheat flour is deficient in these substances. 


The same thing is true not only of wheat flour, but of 
corn flour and grits, or hominy, which are prepared for 
the market in the same way. Fortunately on account of 
the variety in diet so prevalent at the present time, the 
vitamines which are absolutely necessary for health are 
obtained from other sources. 

Experiments have shown that when fowl are fed on 
an exclusive diet of wheat, corn, or old-fashioned whole 
wheat flour, or so-called “water ground” corn meal, they 
will live in perfect health for many months. If these 
same creatures are fed on the modern highly-milled prod- 
ucts they will die within a month or two of a curious 
spreading affection of the nerves called polyneuritis, 
which resembles in many ways the disease among human 
beings called beriberi. Beriberi is quite common among 
rice-eating peoples but only among those who at- 
tempt to live on polished rice. Manifestly the process of 
making the rice look attractive has exactly the same 
effect on it as the modern milling of wheat and corn has 
upon the nutritive value of wheat flour, and corn meal. 
Similar experiments have likewise shown that bread or 
cakes, corn bread or corn muffins made with baking soda 
are distinctly lacking in the vitamines. This is due to 
the fact demonstrated by Sullivan, the bio-chemist of the 
Public Health Service, and Carl Voegtlin, Professor of 
Pharmacology, that alkalis are distinctly destructive of 
the vitamines whenever these substances are exposed to 
high temperature, as in baking while in contact with the 
alkali. 

The reason for the common use of baking soda is that 
the. modern fine white flour and highly-milled corn flour 
do not yield a bread of the same lightness as the old- 
fashioned meal when mixed with salt and water. There- 
fore baking soda has become popular with housekeepers, 
because it makes bread rise and grow light. Apparently 
this is an expedient not devoid of danger. Professor 
Voegtlin suggests the use of buttermilk instead of 
sweet milk in the preparation of these food products, 
as it neutralizes the alkalis, prevents destruction of the 
vitamines and therefore renders the baked materials less 
dangerous and more nutritious. 

Polyneuritis gives rise to painful conditions and dis- 
turbance of the muscular action, and it is probable that 
not a few of the vague “achy” feelings which are so com- 








mon in this country, and. are considered symptoms of 
chronic rheumatism, are mild forms or initial symptoms 
of polyneuritis in people who are improperly supplied with 
vitamines because of their consumption of white bread 
and other highly-milled products. This whole problem has 
been worked out by the United States Public. Health Ser- 
vice in connection with pellagra which is now found:to be 
due to a lack of vitamines in food. A great many cases 
of this disease were discovered in the crowded ‘poor- 
houses and insane asylums whose inmates were fed very 
largely on bread in various forms deprived of the vita- 
mines either by milling or by the soda used. Hav- 
ing very little eggs, meat, milk, peas, or beans, which are 
rich in vitamines, in their diet, they soon fell ill from 
vitamine deficiency. The whole study emphasizes the 
fact that a variety in the diet is extremely important for 
health. When the diet is limited and only certain sub- 
stances are used, such as rice, wheat, and corn, they 
should be incorporated into the food to a very great ex- 
tent in the form in which they occur in nature. . Efforts 
to make the food more presentable to the eye, and at- 
tempts to simplify the natural old-fashioned baking pro- 
cesses are likely to lead to distinctly lower nutritional 
value in the materials prepared. We were very prone to 
look with contempt upon the coarse food of our an- 
cestors, and we consider the recent advances in the 
preparation of food materials wonderful progress, but 
after all has been said, the old-fashioned methods were 
better and the new-fangled ones are distinctly vicious in 
their results. 

The old-fashioned bread, whether made from flour or 
corn meal or oatmeal, was much harder to eat, but that in 
itself carried a distinct advantage with it. The chewing 
of hard bread forms the best possible means of cleansing 
the teeth thoroughly. The only complete sets of teeth 
that most of us have ever seen in old people were never 
touched by a toothbrush. The old folk had chewed vigor- 
ously in their younger years on good hard bread, espe- 
cially crusts, and this helped in the preservation of the 
teeth. The older days saw a baking once a week. The 
bread was never eaten till it was two days old. Wash 
day was Monday and baking day was Friday and the 
fresh bread so-called made its appearance usually on 
Sunday for tea. Almost needless to say, such bread re- 
quired vigorous chewing. 

Most old customs of this kind were founded upon cer- 
tain natural, probably instinctive, inclinations which 
modern sophistication dismissed as useless or old- 
fogyish a few years ago, though now we find that for 
health’s sake it would be much better to go back to the 
consumption of well-dried whole wheat and whole corn 
bread. 

The authoritative information thus afforded by the 
Government report should be of special service to schools 
and colleges and communities. Certainly the use of 
whole wheat bread is one of the things that should be 
encouraged in youth, for with butter and milk it repre- 
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sents a very complete food. Tastes for life are usually 
formed in the growing years and a taste for this old- 
fashioned bread would be particularly precious. 

There is a lesson in the result of the investigation that 
is worth while emphasizing. There has been a definite 
tendency during the past generation to make things easier 
and more comfortable for people. Soft bread is provided, 
and mashed vegetables and chopped foods of various 
kinds are frequent. These leave the teeth without the 
work that is necessary to keep them in a healthy condi- 
tion. Sandwiches are often made with the crusts re- 
moved, though the crusts represent the most precious part 
of the bread. The result has been bad for the general 
health as well as for the teeth. We have made people 
more comfortable by the heating arrangements of our 
houses but the consequence has been a rather alarming 
increase in the incidence of respiratory diseases. Pneu- 
monia more than rivals tuberculosis as “the Captain of 
the Men of Death,” and together these two diseases ac- 
count for more than one-fourth of all our deaths. Man- 
kind is constantly seeking ease and comfort but is quite 
as constantly reminded that advances in this direction 
are practically always followed by disturbances of health 
which inflict greater sufferings than the inconveniences 
‘men sought to avoid. 

The refinements of life are very tempting and usually 
seem to represent distinct advances. Unless controlled 
by thorough-going common sense and a definite tendency 
toward the simple life, they are prone, rather to lead 
to physical as well as moral deterioration. Man 
thrives best in a rather changeable temperature while liv- 
ing on coarse food, working hard enough to digest it and 
taking plenty of air of a temperature considerably lower 
than that of his body, so as to consume heat energy and 
arouse appetite. Whenever he tries to avoid these natural 
trials, disturbance of his system is likely to follow. It 
is a long while ago since Horace said, “You may drive 
out nature with a pitchfork if you will, but she will al- 
ways return.” This expression is quite as true in our 
time as it was in his. James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Catholic Landmarks of St. Louis 


ITUATED in one of the most interesting Catholic districts 
south of Canada and north of Cuba, and looking back 
over a period of more than 150 years since its foundation, St. 
Louis may well pride itself upon the number of its Catholic 
landmarks. 

When Pierre Laclede built the first log hut on the present site 
of the city a savage wilderness stretched westward to the Pacific. 
But Catholicism had been here a hundred years before in the 
passing of Father Marquette, and had been beneficially active 
as early as 1741 in the spiritual labors of Reverend Sebastian 
Louis Meurin, S.J., who for a quarter of a century ministered 
to the children of the forest and to the widely scattered white 
settlers in the territory. The only memorial now left of him is 
the modest headstone over his grave in the little cemetery at 
Florissant, the final resting place of all the St. Louis Jesuits. 

Most hallowed by Catholic memories is the spot on which the 
Church of St. Louis now stands, until recently the Cathedral. 





Tradition and imperfectly authenticated documents indicate 
the existence of a church built soon after the arrival of the 
first settlers. Judging, however, from authentic records, the 
first church was blessed on June 24, 1770. It stood on the cor- 
ner of Second and Walnut Streets, giving place, in 1818, to a 
larger structure, erected after the arrival of Bishop Dubourg. 
Finally in 1834, through the efforts of Bishop Rosati, the old 
Cathedral, one of the famous edifices of the country, was dedi- 
cated. A certain writer said of it: 

It is truly a delightful sight to an American of taste to find 
in one of the remotest towns of the Union a church deco- 
rated with original paintings of Rubens, Raphael, Guido, 
Paul Veronese, and a number of other paintings by modern 
masters of the Italian, French and Flemish schools. The 
ancient and precious gold embroideries which the St. Louis 
Cathedral possesses would certainly decorate any museum 
in the world. All this is due to the liberality of the Catholics 
of Europe, who presented these rich articles to Bishop Du- 
bourg on his last tour through France, Italy, Sicily and the 
Netherlands. 

The old Cathedral is the mother church of hundreds that fol- 
lowed. It is the cradle of much of our Western civilization and 
Catholicism, and a sanctuary of sacred treasures. Its baptismal 
record goes back to six years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It has been the scene of eight episcopal consecra- 
tions. Two of the bishops consecrated here were members of 
the Society of Jesus, and without exception all were for dioceses 
created out of the diocese of St. Louis. For a decade it was the 
only place of Catholic worship in the city, save the little chapel 
of St. Aloysius, served by the Jesuits of St. Louis University. 

At the close of the ten-year period just mentioned, a new 
problem arose for the parish. Its population had grown far 
beyond the accommodations of the church, and provision had to 
be made to meet the new conditions. As a result the first church- 
building epoch followed. Today at Ninth and Barry Streets 
still stands the earliest of these buildings. It is the Church of 
St. Vincent de Paul, which was begun by the Vincentian Fathers 
in 1844. Other churches followed quickly, for instance, St. 
Patrick’s at Sixth and Biddle Streets, commenced by Bishop 
Kenrick, and St. Joseph’s at Eleventh and Biddle Streets, 
erected by the Jesuits. Each has its striking history of three- 
quarters of a century’s service for the people. 

The block of stately commercial buildings betwezn Ninth and 
Tenth Streets and Washington and Lucas Avenues, now the 
center of the St. Louis wholesale district, was the birthplace of 
one of the city’s finest Catholic achievements. It tells the story 
of a century’s educational work. It links the Latin Academy, 
started by Bishop Dubourg, November 15, 1818, with the St. 
Louis College of 1820, conducted by the secular clergy; with 
the “Indian Seminary,” opened in 1824 at Florissant by the 
Jesuit Fathers; with their College of 1829, which occupied a part 
of the aforesaid block; and finally with the extensive group of 
buildings to be seen today on Grand Avenue, St. Louis 
University. 

When the College that stood on this historic Catholic spot was 
opened in 1829, St. Louis was a rugged frontier town of 5,000 
inhabitants. The building was a structure of three stories, 
forty by fifty feet, surrounded with ponds and woods and farms. 
Among the members of its faculty were the famous Indian 
missionary, the Reverend P. J. De Smet, S.J., and the Reverend 
James Vandevelde, S.J., who afterwards occupied in turn, the 
Sees of Chicago and Natchez. 

Attached to the building on the northeast corner of the same 
block is a tablet which completes the story of this spot once 
consecrated to Catholic activity. It tells of the first St. Francis 
Xavier Church, the old College Church, which was given a 
new birth without a new name in the conspicuous Jesuit edifice 
at Grand Avenue and Lindell Boulevard. 

Perhaps, in such a setting of early Catholic educational effort 
one naturally looks for an institution devoted to young women. 
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It was not wanting. At Eighth Street and Washington Avenue 
the Sisters of Charity established in 1843 St. Vincent’s Seminary, 
which in 1875 was moved to Grand and Lucas Avenues, and is 
now the Rosati-Kain Diocesan High School for Girls. Mention 
is made of it here merely to complete the story of the old Gollege, 
since it was established under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers 
and was in the old College Church parish. 

The oldest Catholic landmark in the form of a girl’s academy, 
possessed by St. Louis must be credited’ to the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, the first community of women established in the 
diocese. AS early as 1827 they founded an academy here. It was 
located on Convent Street, so named on account of the institu- 
tion. Later it was moved to Maryland Avenue in the West End. 

Nine years later the Sisters of St. Joseph came from France 
and made their first foundation at Carondelet, now the extreme 
section of the city. The Sisters began their work in a 
small log cabin on the site of St. Joseph’s Academy. This was 
the first place in the country where the deaf-mute received 
special attention. Begun in 1844, the work has been carried on 
continuously by the community ever since. In 1845 the Sisters 
took charge of a school for colored children on Third Street, 
a year later opened St. Vincent’s, the first parish school in the 
city and also started in 1846, near the old Cathedral, the or- 
phanage, they still control. In the same year was committed 
to their wise care the orphanage for boys, then located near the 
old Cathedral, a charge which remains uninterrupted. 

At the corner of Jefferson Avenue and Pine Street is a build- 
ing which the Catholic eye would suspect of having been diverted 
from a nobler purpose than its present use indicates. It was 
once the flourishing Academy of the Loretto Sisters, who arrived 
in the early forties, but their Academy lost its distinction with 
the establishment of the present Academy on Lafayette Avenue. 

Bearing the marks of many battles with the elements, the 
recently-abandoned Kenrick Seminary on Cass Avenue tells a 
long and interesting story. Previous to the Civil War and down 
to 1892 this was the home of the famous Academy of the Sisters 
of the Visitation, now at Cabanne Place. It was the third loca- 
tion chosen by them in St. Louis, whither they came from 
Kaskaskia, II. 

Close upon seventy years ago the holy standard of St. 
Ursula was first brought to the United States from Austria 
and raised over a small house on South Twelfth Street, which 
had been rented and arranged for school purposes. The year 
following came another group, and likewise a contribution of 
$4,000 from King Louis of Bavaria, to be used in the purchase 
of a site for a convent. The first home of the Ursulines has 
long ago disappeared, but over and around where it stood have 
been erected the spacious buildings from Russell to Ann 
Avenues, making the spot one of precious historic memories. 

Out to the northwest on the city’s highest elevation is another 
appealing landmark, the Christian Brothers’ College. Sixty-seven 
years ago it began its work in an old brick house on Chestnut 
Street, back of and to the west of the old Cathedral, the house 
that had been occupied for several years as a residence by 
Bishop Rosati. The following year an increase in the number of 
pupils compelled the Brothers to seek larger quarters, and a 
brick building of modest proportions at Eighth and Cerre 
Streets became the new college. Since 1882 the college has been 
at Kingshighway and Easton Avenue. 

As a fitting climax there remains the St. Louis Mullanphy 
Hospital. The briefest possible summary of its history would 
tell of the arrival here in 1828 of five Sisters of Charity from 
Emmitsburg, Md., to open a hospital. Their many years of serv- 
ing the sick had its beginning in a small log house, of two 
rooms and a kitchen, built on one of the two lots donated to 
Bishop Rosati by John Mullanphy for this purpose. Soon, 
however, the accommodations became inadequate and there 
followed the more ambitious building at the corner of Fourth 














and Spruce Streets, known as the “Sisters’ Hospital.” The 
remarkable success attending the work called, after a few years, 
for the still more commodious grounds and buildings at Bacon 
and Montgomery Streets. Yet if grounds and buildings were 
many times multiplied, large as they are, they would count but 
little in comparison with the blessings and relief this famoyps 
old institution has conferred upon suffering and afflicted 
humanity in the eighty-eight years of its existence. 

Joun Paut CHEw. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Human Vivisection 


Te the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to correct a misapprehension expressed in your 
leading editorial for April 22, entitled “Human Vivisection.” 
Your principles I freely concede, not so the facts. I am well 
acquainted with the investigator whose methods you criticise 
and personally know him to be a man who would never hurt or 
harm a man or a beast. This pseudo-scientist, as you call him, 
was once infected with tuberculosis contracted in course of a 
search for tubercle bacilli in the sputum of consumptives, one 
of the most nauseous and thankless tasks a physician is called 
upon to do. In consequence he spent a year in the Adirondacks. 
Fortunately he recovered and is devoting his life to a study of 
the disease which is presumed to be the cause of general 
paresis. The object of his experiment was to determine the 
presence in the brain substance of the living virus of the above- 
mentioned disease. While not of immediate curative value to 
the patients, the experiment was nevertheless made for the ulti- 
mate benefit of all persons so afflicted, those experimented on 
with the rest. The sole objections to such an experiment are: 
first, immediate unbearable pain; secondly, harm or danger of 
harm to the patient. Now these experiments were only slightly 
painful, no more so than the insertion of a hypodermic needle 
of large caliber. These experiments were devoid of harm; no 
more harmful, for instance, than the insertion of a hypodermic 
needle for the withdrawal of blood, a procedure of common 
occurrence the country over to determine the presence or absence 
in the blood stream of substances related to the organism for 
which the experimenter seeks. 

Your misapprehension evidently arose from the obvious im- 
pression of violence, suffering and peril conveyed by the thought 
of boring through the skull for the purpose of extracting brain 
matter. To make a minute hole in the skull causes no more 
pain than to insert a hypodermic needle through the skin. The 
abstraction of brain matter may be accomplished in certain parts 
of the brain with no more influence on the general bodily 
economy than the abstraction of an equivalent amount of ma- 
terial from the marrow of a large bone. 

Louis Pasteur made the first experiment on human beings for 
the cure of rabies by injecting a dose of attenuated virus in 
the arm of a child, and he doubtless attended Mass next morning 
as was his custom. My scientist friend did not go to Mass in 
the morning; he is a Jew: and yet if one will grant him a 
kindly tolerance his youthfu! enthusiasm may yet solve the riddle | 
why this disease, so easily controlled in its other manifestations, 
is so refractory to treatment when it elects to destroy the brain. 

Buffalo. oe i 


[Our correspondent is under a wrong impression as to 
America’s reasons for protesting against the experiments of 
the doctor in question. The unlawfulness of the act criticized 
consists in the fact that the operation was performed without 
the consent of responsible persons. Nor could this consent be 
presumed, for it is morally certain that no normal man would 
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allow such an operation to be performed on himself or on his 
relatives for mere experimental purposes. The whole incident 
would be unthinkable in a private sanitarium; it was possible 
only because the patients were charges of the State. The criminal 
aspect of the act arises from the fact that the subjects of the 
operation were treated as if misfortune deprived them of funda- 
mental rights, as if they were mere chattels, at the disposal of 
the director of the insane asylum. It would be wrong to per- 
form such an operation on persons of sane mind without their 
consent; it is doubly wrong to perform it on those whose con- 
dition renders them utterly helpless. 

Furthermore, if we are to allow officials to assume complete 
control of men in this way, because they happen to be insane, 
there is no telling how far things will go. There are other 
forms of helplessness besides mental weakness, and mere novices 
in the knowledge of State institutional practices are aware that 
already there is a pronounced tendency to perform reprehensible 
operations, against the inmates’ will. The present instance is 
an example of an immoral invasion of human rights, and it is 
not less an invasion because sanctioned by the State, and much 
less because, as in the present case, the only sanction was that 
of a mere official of an asylum. Moreover, it is incorrect to say 
that the operation in question involved no danger. Every physi- 
cian knows that there is always an element of danger whenever 
an anesthetic is administered. The proportion of deaths re- 
sulting from it, in the present practice of surgery, is no doubt 
small, but it is a thing to be reckoned with. Besides, it looks 
extremely like invoking the end to justify the means, to say that 
the operation was lawful because it had for its purpose the alle- 
viation of humanity. Experiments that are directed to the alle- 
viation of human suffering are laudable, provided they keep 
within the limits of sound ethics. AMERICA has no quarrel with 
the surgeon’s intentions; it objects to his methods; they are un- 
ethical —Ed. AMERICcA.] 


“Androcles and the Lion” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Was not Daniel A. Lord, S.J., as quoted by Mr. Young in his 
article, a little slashing in his censure, not only of the play of 
“Androcles and the Lion” but also of any one who has been 
guilty of having witnessed its production? I will freely confess 
that I have seen the play twice without having my feelings har- 
rowed, and I do honestly believe that my soul is more than 
slightly “tinctured with the creed of Christ.” The poor play is 
so light that to thunder anathemas at it is very like killing grass- 
hoppers with a sledge-hammer. Still, if one must take it seri- 
ously, it should be remembered that the laugh is never at the 
Christian martyrs, but always with them. Their would-be per- 
secutors are made to look extremely foolish. 

The “setting down” that the gilded youth of Rome receive at 
the hands, or rather the tongue, of Lavinia is choice. And the 
“handsome Captain” never has the best of an argument. The 
martyrs are represented as calm and even gay in the presence 
of death. I fail to see that it is at all derogatory to their dig- 
nity to suppose that they really were so. As regards the char- 
acter of Ferronius, if Shaw had any motive at all in drawing 


him, it may have been intended as a hit at those Christians - 


whose dislike to active resistance of evil is so strong that they 
would greatly prefer that Our Lord, instead of driving the 
money-changers out of the Temple with a whip, had asked them 
“nicely” to go. The character of Spinthos no doubt owes its 
existence to the fact that Shaw apparently regards himself as 
the divinely appointed chastiser of the British public for its 
many sins, especially for what he regards as its besetting sin, viz., 
hypocrisy. I do not think that what he says makes much differ- 
ence to the British public, or has much effect, except to amuse 
it immensely. And what is there about “Pygmalion” and 





“Fanny’s First Play,” that they should be “lumped in” with any- 
thing like “Marie-Odile” ? 
Brooklyn. M. CLEMMANS. 


Correct Ecclesiastical Titles 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In America for April 15, “A. P. F.” writes as follows, with 
reference to Cardinal Manning: 

It was he who introduced the term against which my chief 
objection is directed. He used to refer to himself as “Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster,’ which, of course, he 
never was. Cardinal Henry Edward Manning was also re- 
sponsible for the introduction into English of the term 
“Father” as applied to secular priests, and this solecism is 
now so crystallized that it is hopeless to attempt to look for 
a return to the older and better way. 


A. P. F. may be correct in both of these statements, but if so, 
there are at least two curious facts to be accounted for. Man- 
ning became Archbishop in 1865 and Cardinal in 1875, so it is 
improbable that he referred to himself as “Cardinal Archbishop” 
before the latter year, nevertheless we find, on page 373 of 
Newman’s “Apologia,” in a letter from the Academia of Catholic 
Religion, under date of April 19, 1864, the following sentence: 
“The Academia of Catholic Religion, at their meeting held today, 
under the Presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop, have in- 
structed us to write to you in their behalf.” In reference to the 
assertion that the title “Father” was introduced into English by 
Cardinal Manning, it is at least curious that Newman used this 
very title frequently in his correspondence, before Manning even 
became a Catholic. (See Ward’s “Life.”) 

Los Angeles. F. L. Kower. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I beg pardon for a slip of the pen. I should have said that 
Cardinal Manning introduced the title “Father” into England, 
not English. I forgot for the moment that the noun and the 
adjective are not precisely coextensive in meaning. 

While Father Prout of Watergrass Hill was undoubtedly 
an actual personage, the name is usually applied to the gen- 
tleman who gave that worthy priest literary fame, and I may 
suggest to T. F. M. that the late Rev. Francis Sylvester 
Mahony was a delightful example of the infelicity of the title 
“Father,” as anything or anybody less suggestive of paternal 
gravity and decorum never existed. However, I am not 
protesting. I used “Father” to show how the jus ct norma 
loquendi comes about, and to register an emphatic protest 
before “Cardinal Archbishop” and other similar horrors be- 
come the norm. 

New York. AD, FF, 


A Catholic Work of Art 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some months ago one of your correspondents expressed sur- 
prise at the few good examples of Catholic art in the United 
States. Since then a really notable contribution to Christian 
art and architecture has burst into full view. It is the new St. 
Agnes’ Church in Cleveland, Ohio. Of all the parish churches 
in the United States, it is undeniably the most perfect example. 
In scale, in mass, in line, in proportion, in perfect harmony of 
detail, in interior decoration, in its glorious stained glass, it 
stands out on the horizon of contemporary Catholic art in the 
United States like Mars at perihelion. When the industrious 
“Baedeker” comes to enshrine this exquisite church edifice in his 
guide-book of the United States, that invaluable red book with 
the green string will certainly attach to a description of the 
new St. Agnes’ Church the distinctive star, reserved exclusively 
for things of the very first rank. 

Pittsburgh. Tuomas F. CoaKLey, pp. 
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The Unity Conference 


F the many Conferences for the “reunion of the 
Churches,” which have sprung up during the last 
generation, bring men to their knees in humble supplica- 
tion to God our Father, they will not have been held in 
vain. God listens to the prayer of the lowly ; the infinitely 
merciful Heart of Jesus Christ is quick to hear the sin- 
cere cry of those who wander in the darkness. It is a 
victory, too, over ancient error, if the multitudinous 


Churches which have done their part in stirring up “the 


weltering seas of prejudice and conflicting opinion,” ex- 
isting beyond the pale of the Catholic Church, begin in 
some dim way to comprehend, that Christ founded but 
one Church, with an absolutely consistent and authorita- 
tive doctrine, and not three hundred or more warring 
sects. 

These Conferences then, if ruled by the spirit of 
humble and sincere prayer, and directed toward a proper 
concept of the unity of Christ’s Church, may bring the 
day of reunion appreciably nearer. If, on the other 
hand, their followers beguile themselves with the hope 
or belief, that the Catholic Church will ever renounce 
the smallest part of the deposit of Faith, of which she 
is the divinely-appointed guardian, their efforts are 
doomed to complete failure. The Church prays that all 
men, all alike children of our Father in Heaven and 
made in His image, may be united in charity and in the 
confession, not of a compromise, but of the one true 
Faith delivered to the saints. She has but one Gospel 
for all alike, the Gospel given her by Jesus Christ who 
bade her teach all nations, promising that His Holy Spirit 
would abide with her all days even to the consummation 
of the world. The sole basis of reunion which she can 
allow, is the acceptance of the supreme authority con- 
ferred upon her by her Founder, Jesus Christ. We can- 
not build upon the hay and stubble of compromise, but 
only upon the Rock of Truth. 








‘‘Fabulous History”’ 


ART I—On April 5, 1916, the Baltimore Star printed 
this item: 

The problem in Latin America, Dr. Speer said, is not Roman 
Catholicism, but the rejection of Christianity by the people. 
Buenos Aires is one of the greatest centers for infidelity in the 
whole world. Dr. Speer said that he saw a lottery in operation 
in the Archbishop’s (sic) yard at Panama and heard that the 
prelate made $5,000 a week from it. 


Part II—The editor of America sent a marked copy 
of the paper to a friend in Panama, with a request for 
information on the subject. The result is as follows: 


‘ April 18, 1916. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have read the letter written to you by the Rev. R. H. Tierney, 
S.J., and I do not wonder at all at the calumny repeated by 
Mr. Speer concerning the lottery of Panama, knowing, as I 
do, that many Protestants will for ever and ever calumniate the 
Catholic Church. Everybody in this city knows that the afore- 


| said lottery belongs to a company in which the Bishop does not 


participate and with which he has absolutely nothing to do. If 
held on the ground-floor of the building, this is because it was 
established there at its foundation, in virtue of a contract that 
has not yet expired. 
wk GuILLerMo, 
Bishop of Panama. 





Part III—AIl the Latin land south of us is decadent; 
its priesthood is totally corrupt; its laymen are rotten; 
sixty per cent of its women are prostitutes; the Bishop 
of Panama makes (sic) $5,000 a week from a lottery 
from which he does not receive a farthing and over which 
he has absolutely no control. Such is “evangelic” his- 
tory, part of the gospel of peace and good will preached 
by traveling missioners, Dr. Speer included. He at least 
should have learned a lesson of prudence. This is not 
his first offense: a few years since he was brought to book 
for a more serious misrepresentation by which he stood 
sponsor for a bogus “Papal encyclical” condemning the 
morals of the clergy of Chile. But then the light of the 
Gospel must be spread among the lying, corrupt Latins. 


‘*Catholic Hospital Conference’’ 


ATHOLIC hospitals, like Catholic schools and col- 
leges, are everywhere dotting our land. They are 
an integral part of the external activity of the Church. 
They are a practical application of her doctrine on the 
corporal as well as the spiritual works of mercy. Both 
these classes of works, practised by Our Divine Saviour, 
may often be performed in the most salutary way within 
the wards of our Catholic hospitals. In these we behold 
a historic institution of Catholicism, but this fact cannot 
dispense the Catholic men and women in charge of them 
from keeping abreast of every advance of modern 
science and of every improvement in methods of 
economic management. Constant study and intelligent 
cooperation on the part of Brothers, Sisters, physicians, 
and nurses are a condition for the fullest efficiency. 
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The first Catholic Hospital Conference, with this object 
in view, was held at Milwaukee during the past year, and 
resulted in the formation of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation. Though invitations had been sent only to a com- 
paratively small section of the country, the conference 
was tinexpectedly successful. Besides a number of phy- 
sicians, nurses, hospital chaplains and other persons in- 
terested in this work, there were present over a hundred 
Sisters. The stability and progress of the Association 
are now assured, and it can confidently appeal to the 
Catholic hospitals of the entire country for cooperation 
and membership. The development of a large and active 
National Catholic Hospital Association is the next step 
under contemplation. 

Catholic physicians of national repute have already 
promised their presence and assistance at the coming 
conference, which is to take place at Milwaukee, June 7, 
8 and 9. It is to be followed, beginning with June 12, 
by a series of summer courses, extending over six weeks, 
to be given by the Marquette University School of Medi- 
cine. Familiarity with the subjects treated in these 
courses is indispensable for the routine scientific work of 
modern hospitals, such as laboratory technician work, 
X-ray technique, dietetics, anesthetics, hospital record 
keeping, social service, and massage. “I cannot too 
urgently impress upon the superiors who are responsible 
for the betterment of hospital treatment of the sick,” says 
the Most Reverend Archbishop of Milwaukee, “the neces- 
sity there is for the Sisters to become expert in the Vari- 
ous departments of hospital service.” His circular is 
the more timely inasmuch as Catholic hospitals will here- 
after be rated like all others by the American Medical 
Association, and cannot afford to be inferior to them in 
efficiency. The interests of religion and charity, how- 
ever, should be a sufficient motive for cooperation in 
this movement on the part of all who are devoting them- 
selves to hospital work. 


‘*Man-Made Laws’’ 


ONSISTENCY is not always a jewel, or at least it 
is not always considered so, where the Church is 
concerned. Hence it is that one hears, principally, it is 
true, from’those outside the Fold, but sometimes even 
from those within, that ecclesiastical laws are man-made, 
and therefore not strictly binding. This assertion, by a 
strange anomaly, is most often on the lips of those who 
are fanatical in their insistence on the observance of 
civil laws, which are certainly man-made, and is remark- 
ably in favor with those who are conspicuous -for their 
neglect of the Commandments, which are undoubtedly 
Divine laws. 

Certainly many ecclesiastical laws are man-made, but 
if this fact exempts men from obeying them, there is an 
end to the binding force of all national and State laws 
as well. For while the Church emphatically claims that 
she has authority from God to legislate for her subjects, 








the State makes no such claim. Few civil legislators 
trouble themselves about the source of their authority ; 
fewer still could explain it, if they were asked to do so. 

The fact is that there is no legislative power in any 
body, whether ecclesiastical or civil, unless it comes down 
from Heaven. Directly or indirectly all jurisdiction 
must be traced back to the Supreme Legislator. All men 
are equal to this extent, that no one may presume to con- 
trol another or restrict his liberty, unless in the words 
of St. Paul, he be one of “the ministers of God.” Church 
and State are alike in this, that their authority is God- 
given. They differ only in the process by which the re- 
positories of that authority are selected. In the case of 
civil society, God speaks through the voice of nature, 
urging men to enter into social relations, which cannot 
be maintained securely unless within the body politic 
there be a moral power of command, to be exercised by 
those on whom it has been conferred by God for the 
common good of the community. Whether this power, 
however, be vested in an individual or in a group of in- 
dividuals, is left within certain limitations to the deter- 
mination of the citizens. The Church, on the other hand, 
was founded by the positive act of Jesus Christ, who has 
also positively determined both the character of its govern- 
ing body and the extent of its jurisdiction. But of both 
Church and State it is equally true to say what Christ 
said of the power of the Roman Governor in Jerusalem: 
“Thou shouldst have no power against me, unless it were 
given thee from above.” The phrase, therefore, on which 
the disobedient children of the Church so confidently 
rely, when, with supercilious self-righteousness, they 
repudiate the Church’s right to command them, for in- 
stance, to receive their Paschal Communion, is either a 
threadbare screen for conscious bad faith or a palpable 
example of culpable ignorance. 


Tangled Paths 


R. HEARST’S New York American and Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Brady agree in their opposition to a State 
censorship of moving-pictures, but not for the same rea- 
son. Mr. Brady asserts that the proposed censorship is 
unnecessary, since “in the long run the great American 
public will reject pictures of questionable morality.” Mr. 
Hearst, feeling the occasion to be above words, takes 
refuge in a cartoon, which argues that the law will pro- 
mote corruption, since the film-producers will bribe the 
censors. 

As- for Mr. Brady, he may rest assured that “the 
great American public” will undoubtedly reject “pictures 
of questionable morality,” together with all other forms 
of public crime and impropriety. In fact, the rejection 
has already been made by the larger and saner part of 
that public, whose discernment Mr. Brady makes a matter 
of the future. Yet no community can safely forget, that 
among its members are the young and the morally weak, 
who as a matter of public policy, must be shielded from 
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those public incitements to vice so often presented on the 
stage, and occasionally on the moving-picture screen. 
Furthermore, those degraded beings whose source of in- 
come is conditioned by the stimulated demand for public 
occasions of evil, are beyond the reach of moral suasion 
and can be dealt with only by the summary process of 
law. For the protection of the weak and the repression 
of the evil members of society, the common-sense of man- 
kind prescribes, in the absence of other suitable means, 
legal coercion. 

So far as Mr. Hearst is concerned, it may be said that 
he and his collaborators speak with singular authority, 
when dealing with the problem of how to make money 
out of flashy newspapers and sex-inspired magazines ; 
otherwise their opinions are of no particular value. 
characteristic of the mentality of the Hearst newspapers 
that in the possibility that the proposed censorship law 
may be violated, their New York representative finds an 
argument against the law itself. Jurors have been bribed, 
and judges have soiled their ermine in this glorious 
country of ours, and the chain of penitentiaries stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bears witness that our 
laws are occasionally violated. Mr. Hearst may there- 
fore argue that all laws and all courts should be forth- 
with abolished, but few, it may be thought, will follow 


The Cruelly Slandered Editor 


him. 
7 would seem that there is no class of people more 
misunderstood, misjudged, and maligned than is the 
meek and gentle craft of editors. Their shining virtues 
are popularly considered hideous vices, and their un- 
wearied efforts to protect the public from the literary 
bore, and to offer readers instead the fascinating master- 
pieces of our best writers, are cruelly misinterpreted by 
the thoughtless multitude; jealousy, avarice, favoritism, 
or crass incompetence being the most charitable explana- 
tions assigned for the wretched editor’s deeds of stupidity 
or sins of omission. But the two-score magazine-editors 
who take part in the May Bookman’s symposium on the 
ancient question, “Why are Manuscripts Rejected?” have 
conspired to disabuse the general public of the false ideas 
that are commonly entertained regarding the editor’s 
character, motives, and mental equipment, and strange 
to say they actually succeed in painting a portrait that 
bears a remarkable likeness to that of a human being. 
With pathetic earnestness the editors to a man insist 
that they are inland bred, know some nurture, have sat 
at good men’s feasts, and wiped their eyes of drops that 
sacred pity has engendered. Their sole aim in life, they 
reiterate, is to publish what will interest, though it may 
not please, their readers. Editors, we are assured, have 
a passion for producing the best magazine they can. Far 
from restricting their writers, as is often charged, to 
well-known men, an editor’s keenest pleasure, they 
maintain, is the discovery of new contributors who have 
something interesting to say and know how to express it. 


It is 








“We read personally every piece of printable manuscript 
that comes into this office,” one successful editor attests, 
“and we are unfeignedly delighted every time a new- 
comer sends in something that is good.” Though the 
average monthly issue of a certain high-grade magazine 
contains less than two dozen items, its editor receives 
every day some seventy contributions. The vast majority 
of them will, of course, be rejected, but all are conscien- 
tiously examined. The reader is reminded, however, that 
it is not necessary to drink a whole bottle of milk to 
know that it is sour, nor to delay long over manuscripts 
that are obviously unsuited to a periodical’s character, 
that deal with stale or uninteresting subjects, or that re- 
semble articles or stories with which the editor is already 
well supplied. 

The professional writer’s estimate of the value of the 
Bookman’s symposium will be largely influenced, no 
doubt, by the fact that he belongs either to the 
favored few whose articles or stories are generally ac- 
cepted or to the throngs who habitually get their 
manuscripts back. The latter will no doubt agree whole- 
heartedly with the following description of the degenerate 
race: 

Editors are proverbially the lowest form of intellectual 
life. They only return those weary, wounded, and bleeding 
little manuscripts because they don’t know enough to publish 
them; because, as a race, they are prejudiced, uncultivated, 
blind. They seek with passionate ardor only for those out- 
pourings of the human soul that are stereotyped, conven- 
tional, obvious, banal. They are utterly lacking in initiative, 
intuition, sympathy, flair. They are but the driven slaves of 
the benighted proletariat; or of a band of ignoble advertisers; 
or—worse and worse—of the wretched being whose tragical 
misfortune it is to be compelled to employ and feed them. 
All editors live on flattery. They can be bought or bribed—like 
so many aldermen or critics. Their outlook on life, and love, 
and ardor, and humor, and generative artistic heat is no wider 
than that of the buried, fossilized toad. They are malingerers. 
They are criminals. There is, in short, something almost 
slimy and shuddery about the horror of them. 

But the affluent contributor who is accustomed to re- 
ceive large checks from the magazines will probably ac- 
cept as faithful descriptions of the average editor such 
passages as these: 

I habitually think of —— contributors as representing the 
guests at a dinner party. I do not want them all to agree 
with me, but I do not care to ask anybody whose words do 
not seem to me worth listening to or whose manners are 
out of place in company. The writer who has the 
gift of telling tales that interest his fellow-beings is not de- 
pendent either upon the whims or the judgment of any 
editor. The reader has a right to take it for granted 
that the editor stands sponsor for everything in his maga- 
zine, and if anything is printed bearing the name of one who 
has openly and flagrantly broken a law of society the infer- 
ence cannot be escaped that the editor either does not con- 
sider the offense seriously or hopes to profit by the author’s 
notoriety. 


But unfortunately there are in this country today 


editors whose magazines force the critical reader to make 
these inferences. 
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The Fragrant Stars 


IME out of mind both poets and poetasters have been fond 
of singing or rhyming about the stars. The first night that 
Hesperus with the hosts of heaven came; 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view, 
Adam doubtless composed impromptu lyrics in praise of the 
stars’ wondrous beauty, and ever since then those sons of his 
who, whether justly or mistakenly, consider themselves sacred 
bards, have been accustomed to draw their highest inspiration 
from the star-strewn sky. Astronomy and astrology, moreover, 
became the most honored and learned: professions, skill in deter- 
mining a planet’s influence on human destiny grew to be a highly 
lucrative art, and thoughts suggested by the movements of the 
stars were the versifier’s commonplaces. 

Since the first night in Eden until now the poets, it would seem, 
have used every imaginable epithet by which the attributes and 
qualities of the stars can be described, and every figure has been 
discovered that can plausibly be based on the real or fancied 
characteristics of night’s celestial candles. Not so. For modern 
writers of futurist, cubist or imagist verse keep forcing into un- 
happy marriages verbs and nouns that should never wed, and 
from these unions are born metaphors altogether worthy, alas! 
of their wretched parents. We had little reason to hope, there- 
fore, that even the blameless stars could evade the roving eye 
of the new schools of versifiers. 

The varied gifts and accomplishments imputed to the thousand 
eyes of night by the old-fashioned poets are on the whole quite 
orthodox and intelligible. For they call the stars fair, bright, 
cold, chaste, comfortable, charitable, auspicious, angry, orderly, 
silent, punctual, still, etc.; describe them as shining, burning, 
twinkling, wheeling, threatening, watching, listening, and peep- 
ing; even picture them smiling, laughing, weeping, and dancing; 
and nothing, of course, is better authenticated than the stars’ in- 
veterate addiction to singing. For we learn from a high authority 
that there is not a single one of the tiny orbs that, like patines 
of fine gold, are thick inlaid in the floor of heaven 


But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 


Milton, too, when he found 


The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fixed with steadfast gaze 


at the wonders of Our Lord’s Nativity, joyfully called to them: 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Come bless our human ears 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 


and presumably the obedient stars did as they were bidden. 

But none of these bards and poets dead and gone had ever dis- 
covered, as far as is known, that the stars, besides being vocal, 
active, watchful and emotional, are also fragrant, and that their 
delicate perfume, moreover, can really be perceived and enjoyed 
by highly cultivated noses. For it was left to one of our leading 
imagist poets to exclaim, in the course of some very free verse 
she recently published: “I smell the stars!” Unfortunately, de- 
tails are lacking about the precise nature and value of this ex- 
traordinary gift. Is it peculiar to imagist poets only? Can it 
be acquired? How perfectly has it been developed? Of what 


practical value would astronomers, sailors and airmen find it? 
These are some of the queries that at once suggest themselves. 
Perhaps the imagist’s delicate nostrils can detect the rare per- 
fume of the evening star long before sunset, while her eagerness 
to scent the subtle fragrance of the Light-bringer will arouse 








a cubist versifier from her slumbers at an hour when a mere 
rhyming poet would not think of getting up. 

A laudable curiosity would likewise inspire questions as to 
whether the astronomer’s “star-dust” is identified in any way 
with the astral powder that tickles the imagist’s olfactory or- 
gans; whether the staid and sober fixed stars offer a more 
recherché perfume than does an errant planet; whether the con- 
stellations have a simple or a complex fragrance, and whether 
the aroma of each’ star-group is quite appropriate and distinctive, 
so that the Pleiades’ odor, for example, suggests funereal tea- 
roses, and that of the Hyades, dying water-lilies; whether every 
star-born smell is pleasant; whether the odor that is wafted 
down from flaming Mars, for instance, smacks too much of 
strong anesthetics and burning saltpeter to be agreeable; or 
whether the sensitive nose can readily distinguish Ursa Major 
from Ursa Minor; whether the steadfast North Star is likewise 
a particularly fragrant luminary, and whether the Milky Way’s 
penetrating odor suggests a blending of the dairy’s familiar 
aroma with the smell of new-mown hay. 

These and a thousand similar questions clamor for an answer 
from the imagist poet who says she can “smell the stars,” and 
fuller light on this interesting subject will be eagerly awaited. 
Meanwhile a cynical poet of the old-fashioned, rhyming school 
has been perversely trying to lessen the value of our imagist’s 
testimony regarding that alleged stellar fragrance. He maintains 
that after inditing some seven inches of particularly realistic 
vers libre, our imagist probably strolled out, like one rapt, into 
the starlight and some delicately blended perfumes she then per- 
ceived seemed to have a celestial origin, whereas in reality they 
were wafted simultaneously from a bank of violets, a field of 
poppies, and a bower of roses. To the star-gazing imagist that 
strangely sweet composite odor seemed to come undoubtedly 
from above, so she composed forthwith the renowned line: “I 
smell the stars!” Thus conjectures, at least, the cynical rhymer. 

When all is said, however, it must be owned that this poetical 
fragrance that imagists aver the stars possess is too novel and 
imperfectly authenticated a quality for conservative poets to 
welcome very cordially. “Fragrant stars,” moreover, do not 
seem to have so much “ethical value” as do, for example, the 
“silent,” “punctual,” “chaste,” “watchful,” “charitable” or “sing- 
ing” stars. For few preachers, merely on the unsupported testi- 
mony of an imagist, would exhort their flocks to give forth “the 
star-like perfume of a godly life,” whereas strong Scriptural 
warrant can be adduced for many of those older virtues of the 
celestial bodies. 

For homiletic worth, stars that are only “fragrant” bear no 
comparison, of course, with those that are described in Holy Writ 
as “armies on high, shining gloriously in the firmament of 
heaven,” which “have given light in their watches and rejoiced. 
They were called and they said: Here we are: and with cheer- 
fulness they have shined forth to him that made them.” The 
stars that Isaias and Baruch beheld were not at all fragrant, 
as far as we know, but they were wonderfully courageous, 
vigilant, orderly, cheerful, punctual, and self-sacrificing. They 
were seen practising constantly the virtues that are most service- 
able in our modern, work-a-day world, and were richly endowed 
with those qualities which make social intercourse easy and 
agreeable. So old-fashioned folk who, unlike our imagist poet, 
have not yet learned how to “smell the stars” should be content 
to watch them closely instead, for they have many things to 
teach the thoughtful observer. WALTER DwicHT, S.J. 
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Michelangelo. By Romatn Rotitanp. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $2.50. . 
From Giovio and Vasari to Quatremére de Quincy, Symonds, 


Karl Frey and John La Farge, Michelangelo has had a long line 
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of illustrious men to sing his praises. Romain Rolland, the 
author of “Jean Christophe” has for the second time hung his 
laurel wreath at the shrine of the great Florentine. It is evi- 
dently an offering of genuine admiration and love. In the 200 
pages of his monograph, one of the series of “Les Maitres de 
l’Art,” the author reviews the principal events of Michelangelo’s 
life, discusses the problems connected with his stormy career 
and his colossal undertakings, analyses his genius and the effects 
it produced upon his own age and his followers. M. Rolland 
writes with a disciplined enthusiasm which slips into poetry 
at times, but not into the exaggerations of the mere pane- 
gyrist, with originality and the gift 
phrase. 
“The Last Judgment,” etc., to attain supreme perfection as 
sculptor, architect, painter, and poet are admirably portrayed. 
In this unequal struggle, even this giant, true brother of Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare failed. But our author makes us fully 
realize that if the artist attempted the impossible, he left behind 
him masterpieces sealed with the stamp of immortality. Through- 
out his stormy life, constantly beset with trials, sorrows and bitter 
disappointments, Michelangelo ever kept burning the torch of his 
artistic inspiration and his Faith. He yielded at times to that ex- 
travagant worship of form so characteristic of the pagan Renais- 
sance, but he found his best ideals in the teachings of the Old 
Testament and the Gospel. Michelangelo quarreled with Pope and 
Cardinals, but he never questioned the teachings of the Church they 
ruled. In his darkest hours his Faith was his only consolation 
when all others had fled. Only a devout Christian convinced of 
the Divinity of the Son and of the virginity and motherhood of 
the Woman on whose knees rests the body of the dead Christ 
could have conceived the “Pieta” of St. Peter’s, the most touching 
perhaps, of the artist’s creations. M. Rolland might have stressed 
this point more forcibly. Had he done so he would have given a 
juster and fuller appreciation of the great master. 1. 





A Book-lover’s Holidays in the Open. By THEopoRE 
RooseveLt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Our interesting ex-President has here gathered into a very 
readable volume eleven essays dealing with his out-of-doors 
adventures on three continents. Following a_ poetically- 
phrased foreword, in which the author tells of seeing “the 
red splendor of desert sunsets, and the unearthly glory of 
the afterglow on the battlements of desolate mountains,” he 
describes a successful cougar hunt in the Grand Cajfion, a 
visit to the Navajo desert, and every detail of the Hopi snake- 
dance, which he was allowed to see because he had once been the 
“great chief” at Washington. Mr. Roosevelt pays enthusi- 
astic tributes to the admirable family life of South Americans 
of every race, and draws therefrom the following lesson for 
his fellow-countrymen: 


The families are large. The women, charming and attrac- 
tive, are good and fertile mothers in all classes of society. 
There are no symptoms of that artificially self-produced 
dwindling of population which is by far the most threaten- 
ing symptom in the social life of the United States, Canada, 
and the Australian commonwealths. The nineteenth cen- 
tury saw a prodigious grawth of the English-speaking, 
relative to the Spanish-speaking, population of the new 
worlds west of the Atlantic and in the Southern Pacific. 
The end of the twentieth century will see this completely 
reversed unless the present ominous tendencies as regards 
the birth-rate are reversed. -A race is worthless and con- 
temptible if its men cease to be willing and able to work 
hard and, at need, to fight hard, and if its women cease to 
breed freely. but it nevertheless remains true that 
voluntary sterility among married men and women of good 
life is, even more than military or physical cowardice in the 
ordinary man, the capital sin of civilization, whether in 
France or Scandinavia, New England or New Zealand. If 
the best classes do not reproduce themselves the nation will, 
of course, go down; for the real question is encouraging the 
fit, and discouraging the unfit, to survive. When the or- 





dinary decent man does not understand that to marry the 
woman he loves, as early as he can, is the most desirable of 
all goals, the most successful of all forms of life entitled ° 
to be called really successful; when the ordinary woman 
does not understand that all other forms of life are but 
makeshift and starveling substitutes for the life of the happy 
wife, the mother of a fair-sized family of healthy children; 
then the State is rotten at heart. 


Mr. Roosevelt himself, however, carries these “good prin- 
ciples” to a “mischievous excess” when he goes on to say 
that “the mother comes ahead of the nun,” and when he has 


| a fling at the so-called “warped and diseased conscience of 
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The “titanic” efforts of the creator of the “Moses” and | 








asceticism”; for both the Church and the Bible, of course, 
teach the superiority of the consecrated, virgin life over that 
of the married. The author’s essay on reading should be laid 
to heart by those who find the perusal of a cheap magazine 
the severest mental strain they can stand, but no one need 
tarry long over Mr. Roosevelt’s chapter on “Primitive 
Man,” which is full of unsound evolutionary doctrine. The 
political friends and opponents of the “mighty hunter” will 
doubtless find very amusing his account of how reluctantly 
he slew a second bull moose, when the Canadian law allowed 
him to kill but one. However, in an affidavit, Mr. Roosevelt 
solemnly swore that it was only to save his own life that he 





shot the second giant moose. W. D. 
Only Anne. By Isaper C. CLarke. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.35. 
Bars of Iron. By Erne: M. Dett. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

These two novels from the pens of English women are both 
excellent stories, marked by that finish of diction and develop- 
ment to which writers on the other side of the water give such 
Both are psychological studies and both are 
“Only Anne’ deals with the mental 


serious attention. 
wholesome throughout. 


| struggles consequent on a heroic act of self-sacrifice, made for 
the sake of a friend. The principal character is a Catholic girl, 


who reaps the full fruits of bitterness, with scarcely any mitiga- 
tion of her pain, from her deliberate setting aside of her own 
happiness in favor of another’s. The only consolation given 
her is the final success of her plan. There is a rift in the 
clouds toward the end of the story and it is wide enough to 
promise floods of sunshine. Anne is an acquaintance worth 
making, and in creating her, Miss Clarke has added another 
charming figure to Catholic literature. Those who have not yet 
been introduced to this clever and altogether representative 
Catholic novelist could not do better than begin with her latest 
book. “Bars of Iron,” is a more complex story, rich in the 
atmosphere of English life, and often harrowing in its play of 
passion. The characters are strongly and sharply developed, and 
at least four of them are very attractive. Besides the love motif, 
which vexes the lives of the headstrong boy and the sadly-tried 
Avery, there are several delightful children whose tranquil af- 
fection is an excellent foil for the deeper passions of their 
friends. This book is quite in the class of those novels for 
which Putnam has so often and so wisely stood sponsor. 
J. H. F. 


Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910. By Laura E. Ricuarps and 
Maup Howe EL tiort, assisted by Florence Howe Harr. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

This eminent woman’s biography records a long life of 
remarkable activity. As wife, mother, poet, editor, author, 
suffragist, lecturer, preacher and publicist, Julia Ward Howe 
kept herself fully occupied up to the day she died at the age 
of ninety-one. The beautiful daughter of a New York 
banker, she had many suitors, but she married Samuel G. 
Howe, the Boston physician who had charge of the Per- 
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kins Institution for the Blind and who taught language to 
Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute. Though Mrs. Howe 
wrote a manuscript volume of verses at the mature age of 
twelve, her first book of poems, “Passion Flowers,” was pub- 
lished in 1853, receiving warm praise from Whittier, Emer- 
son and Holmes. The circumstances attending the com- 
position of the renowned “Battle Hymn of the Republic” are 
interesting. As Mrs. Howe and James Freeman Clarke re- 
turned from seeing a review of the Union troops near Wash- 
ington, in 1861, he suggested that she should “write some 
good words for that stirring tune,” “John Brown's Body. 
“Waking in the gray of the next morning, as she lay waiting 
for the dawn,” the words came to her, “line by line, stanza 
by stanza.” When the last line was ended she got up and 
committed to paper the well-known hymn. ta 

In a diary Mrs. Howe kept during one of her visits to 
Rome, where her nephew, F. Marion Crawford, lived, she 
records that: “When Leo XIII was elected, the Jesuits 
came to him and promised that he should have a Jubilee if 
he would take part against the Rosminian ideas and put the 
books on the Index Expurgatorius, the which he promptly 
did.” Let us hope the Fathers kept their promise and gave 
the compliant Pope that coveted Jubilee. In St. Peter s, she 
was “almost overpowered” by the thought of “the immense 
intellectual force pledged to the upbuilding of the Church of 
Rome,” but found some comfort in the reflection that just 
as the Temple of Jerusalem fell at last, so would St. Peter’s, and 
that was a mercy. About a fortnight before she died, Mrs. 
Howe received from Smith College the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, and the moment it was conferred 2,000 white- 
clad girls sang the “Battle Hymn” to organ accompaninien’. 
It must have been an impressive scene. As the authors of 
this biography are Mrs. Howe’s daughters, fittingly she has 


no faults. But the work would have gained by compression. 
W. D. 





The Old Testament in the Light of To-Day. By Wittiam 
Freperick Bapé. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

The title of this book is misleading. It should be “The 
Old Testament in the Darkness of To-Day.” The author 
writes in the night. Worse than that. For even the night 
is rarely pitch black by utter lack of light. At least some 
friendly rays of sunlight are reflected to us by the moon, or 
diffused by the atmosphere of the gloaming; or starlight is 
radiated unto us from billions of miles away. Our night is 
rarely pitch black. But black as black can be is the night 
of unfaith in which Dr. Badé writes. Not a ray of the light 
of faith beams to lead him on. No single star of faith is left 
to him. No faith of another reflects God’s light to him. He 
has passed even the twilight of faith. Fie is in complete 
darkness; and under this spell, he writes of the Old Testa- 
ment. And this is the sum of his benighted study: Old 
Testament history is not history at all. There is error in the 
morality of the Old Testament books. They misstate things 
spiritual. The Deity as presented herein portrays physical 
and moral limitations. All the supernatural elements of 
Israelitic religion are brushed aside as not historical; they 
“belong to the poetry, to the religious psychology of Israel's 
religion, not the historical facts of its history.” Faith in this 
abandoned “foolish patchwork” is “no longer faith, but super- 
stition. What is more, it is very harmful superstition.” ’ 

We have been accustomed to this sort of thing from Epis- 


copal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran and Methodist pro-. 


fessors of theology and Sacred Scripture. Here now is a 
Moravian clergyman gone the way of destructive criticism. 
John Huss stood for the Bible, the whole Bible and nothing 
but the Bible. His follower, the Professor of Old Testament 
Literature in the Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cali- 








fornia, now tells the candidates for the Hussite ministry that 
we have outgrown the Old Testament. It is no longer of any 
use as a guide to the followers of Huss. The blasphemous 
book is introduced into the University of California as a text- 
book. And the ideas of the rationalistic Moravian professor 
are hailed in the East and the West as the deliverance of men 
from an outgrown superstition. Catholics should be grateful 
that their faith is protected by the watchful successor of St. 
Peter from such unscientific and blasphemous hatred of the 
Bible. W. F. D. 





Wreckage: a Drama in Three Acts. By J. Harttey Man- 
NERS. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

“Wreckage” is the story of a “dope fiend” fallen to the 
very depths of human misery who has risen again to his 
place in the ranks of manhood. All this was brought about 
by the victim’s son, a young physician who has given his 
life to the task of fighting and curing the drug habit. The 
drama is not pleasant reading; it is a gruesome tale told in 
unadorned every-day language. Doctors and nurses come in 
for their share of abuse because of their aileged carelessness 
in the administration of drugs. The new woman who longs 
to control the destinies of men is pictured in anything but 
an attractive manner; her disregard for old-time parental 
notions is sad reading. Those who come to read “Wreck- 
age” with ideas of the drama of former days will go away 
weeping for days that are no more. Nothing is left to the 
imagination; the actors are a prosaic lot, and the poor vic- 
tim hardly utters a phrase that is not heavy with despair. 
Of course the “dope fiend” is cured in the end, there is a 
love match, and the head doctor has a very laudable aim in 
giving his life thus for his fellow-man. But will such a play 
influence the public for good? It may, but the stage is not 
real life; it should be real life idealized instead of real life 
realized, as many modern playwriters are endeavoring to 
make it. There must be more in a play than the hero’s noble 
purpose if the audience is to go away with high resolve and 
lofty sentiments. As an exhibition of how a generous- 
hearted man may cure “dopes,” “Wreckage” may be worth 
the reading to those who are interested in the terrible havoc 
the drug habit is working in American life, but it can hardly 
be called a drama in the good old sense of that word. 

J. 2. 





The Beauty and Truth of the Catholic Church. Sermons 
from the German. Adapted and Edited by the Rev. Epwarp 
Jones. With an Introduction by the Most Rev. Joun IRELAND, 
D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul. Vols. IV and V. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.50 each. 

These volumes continue and bring to completion a series of 
sermons covering the field of dogmatic and sacramental theology. 
Clear and dignified expositions of the truths, laws, and Sacra- 
ments of the Church are interspersed with such moral subjects 
of present-day importance as “The Catholic Young Man,” 
“Truth and Honesty in Business,” and “The Influence of Ex- 
ample.” Each sermon springs naturally from the quoted text, 
and is logically developed in precise yet simple language. The 
sermons’ divisions are so logical and natural that a discourse 
read once or twice is easily retained. Thus the sermon on the 
existence of God may be summed up thus: Two books are ever 
open before us proclaiming God’s existence; earth and heaven, 
Saintly men like Augustine and Francis Borgia never wearied 
of reading them. Both the presence of evil about us and our 
own hearts too through the voice of conscience proclaim the 
same truth. We too are in harmony with the great chorus of 
praise if united to God by loving obedience. “Every day and 
every night adds a new syllable to the word that we see written 
in letters of flame on the heavens and this word is: God.” The 
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author of these sermons knows how to take theology out of the 
hand-book and make it a living message for all the Faithful, 
while science, history, and the Scripture, are all gracefully woven 
into garments that enhance the beauty of Christ’s immaculate 
Spouse. . a oe 








The Jews among the Greeks and Romans. By Max Rapin. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 

The present volume offers an interpretation of certain facts 
of Jewish, Roman, and Greek history from about 450 B. C. to 
350 A. D., that is from the end of the Babylonian Captivity to 
the Triumph of Christianity. The author compares and analyzes 
the philosophico-religious tendencies of Greek and Jew and 
Roman and Jew, and the impressions made on one another, when 
these three races were in contact. Mr. Radin is a Jew; and 
though he has made a thorough examination of such available 
sources, as the Greek and Latin writers who refer to the Jews, 
to the Jewish literature of the period, and to the ancient monu- 
ments, coins, utensils, papyri, which are the only unchanged ex- 
isting contemporaries of the events they illustrate, nevertheless 
the abiding reverence for the history of his own people has 
sometimes led him to make statements to which Catholics will 
take exception. That the entire law, as embodied in the Penta- 
teuch, was promulgated by Moses, for example, is a fact ad- 
mitted by the most reliable Biblical authorities and cannot be 
questioned; nor can there be any doubt that the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, “in the form in which it has come down to us,” 
does not represent a “recension of much later date” than the time 
of St. Luke, its undisputed author. Again it cannot be admitted 
that the attitude of medieval law toward heresy offers a good 
analogy with the Christian persecutions in the first centuries; 
nor is it true that the Fathers of the Church “unhesitatingly 
defend the use of falsehoods,” not even “to better enforce a moral 
lesson,” for they were strenuously opposed to the unethical prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means. 

While statements like the foregoing lessen the value of a book 
which otherwise bears marks of a kindly and tolerant spirit, 
anyone interested in the subject Mr. Radin writes about will 
find this book a mine of information and a monument to the 
painstaking labor and industry of the writer. A. H.R. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Here is the Bookman’s list of March’s “best sellers’: “The 
Real Adventure,” “Life and Gabriella,” “Seventeen,” “Held 
to Answer,” “Mrs. Balfame,” and “Dear Enemy.” Gertrude 
Atherton’s “Mrs. Balfame” is the only one of the foregoing 
novels that has not been noticed already in America. The 
central figure of the story is in intent, but not in act, her 
husband's murderer, and the author skilfully keeps the reader 
wondering who the real criminal is. The clever book is 
marked by the absence of Christian principles from the hearts 
of all the characters the author describes. 





“The Rudder” (Macmillan, $1.50), by Mary S. Watts, is a 
“novel with several heroes” but with only one central figure, 
a beautiful, gifted but inconsistent girl named Eleanor 
Miranda. Around her revolve a composite array of charac- 
ters, ranging from the son of the millionaire ice-king, the 
shallow agitator, and the genial author, down to the dregs 
of humanity. The book should rank high among the novels 
depicting the spirit and scenes of modern America, for Mrs. 
Watts has drawn familiar characters truthfully, and has 
painted scenes and created situations that might be dupli- 
cated in almost any city of the country. Though the plot is 
well developed, the story’s ending is somewhat weak. 
Patrick McGill, now a member of the “London Irish,” hav- 
ing established a literary reputation for sordid realism, felt, 











no doubt, that he had to sustain it in his recent war-book, 
“The Red Horizon” (Doran, $1.25). The descriptions he 
gives of trench-fighting and of the discomforts of life at the 
front are seldom lacking in vivid details. A glossary of 
slang should have been provided for American readers. 





Mr. C. T. Winchester, the author of “William Wordsworth: 
How to Know Him,” (Bobbs, Merrill, $1.25) shows that he 
himself knows Wordsworth well and sound principles of liter- 
ary criticism too. Instinct with the poet’s spirit, alive with 
generous quotations, the book will win new admirers for its 
subject. The volume reflects the simplicity and serenity of the 
great Lake Poet and ought to convert its readers into en- 
thusiastic Wordsworthians. Poems are quoted entire and 
there is a good index. Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s “Adventures 
While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty,’ (Macmillan, $1.00), 
are not real “adventures” at all but just the common ex- 
periences of a gentleman tramp who does an occasional day’s 
work at harvesting, but otherwise leads a tramp’s sordid life, 
many details of which were better omitted, especially by a 
poet. 








Edith Staniforth has made a good translation of “Our Home 
in Heaven” (Benziger, $1.00) the Abbé Max Caron’s excellent 
little book on immortality and the life beyond the grave. The 
texts, anecdotes and quotations that abound are always apt and 
the arguments are convincing. As but one guest in the parable 
was without a wedding garment the author believes most 
Catholics reach heaven. The book ends with a spook-story 
from the New York Herald, a “Protestant newspaper.” The 
organ accompaniment of the “Parish Hymnal” (Herder, $2.00) 
arranged by Joseph Otten is intended for choirs, school children, 
sodalities and congregations. No non-Catholic texts or tunes 
are included in the book.——Father J. Degen’s “Christian Armour 
for Youth” (Benziger, $0.35) is a little vade-mecum containing 
forty-two short chapters on the virtues that should grace a 
young man’s life, and on the devotions he should practise —— 
For nearly two years a rather heated discussion was carried on 
between certain writers in the Hindu Organ and the Jaffna 
Catholic Guardian, and the whole controversy as presented in a 
booklet entitled “A Controversy on Transmigration” (St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Press of Jaffna, $0.50) contains three parts: 
“The Clearing of the Ground,” “Intellectual Difficulties,” and a 
well-ordered and solid refutation of transmigration. 








The Rt. Rev. Dr. John McQuirk, the veteran rector of St. Paul’s, 
New York, is not only a practical and zealous patron of current 
Catholic literature, but he has for several years published at his 
own expense, for the use of his congregation, a series of “Parish 
Tracts” which include sermons and valuable historical and 
polemic essays. In the latest batch of these brochures he has 
with timely reverence rescued from oblivion Cardinal Wiseman’s 
excellent lecture on Shakespeare which was dictated from his 
Eminence’s death-bed and left unfinished, for it was never de- 
livered. But even as the composition stands, it is far superior 
to most of the Tercentenary articles that appeared last month 
in the papers and magazines. The Boston Evening. Transcript’s 
experiment of devoting a page to “Shakespeare in the Golden 
Cadence of Poesie,” however, was quite successful. One of the 
contributors, Sara Teasdale, asks the great poet’s mother: 

Mary Arden, had you known 

That no king upon his throne 

Was ever great as he would be— 

That from shining sea to sea, 

England up and England down, 

None would gain such bright renown; 

That the world’s most precious thing 

Under the wide sway of spring, 

Warm against your bosom slept, 
Would you not have knelt and wept? 
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And Joyce Kilmer makes Queen Elizabeth say: 
My hands were stained with blood, my heart was proud and 


cold, 

My soul is black with shame but I gave Shakespeare 
gold.’ 

So after zons of flame, I may, by grace of God, 


Rise up to kiss the dust that Shakespeare’s feet have trod. 


But any grace that “Golden Eliza” ever wins will be due, most 
likely, to the intercession of the Catholics she sent to martyrdom. 





If one can live under the spell of such books as the “Essays 
of Elia’ and “The Christmas Carol,” and can besides be a lover 
of nature and a tiller of the soil and a college professor, one 
comes very near to seeing life steadily and seeing it whole. And 
when to this you add the simple creed: “I am caring for a few 
college freshmen and my soul. I shall go forth to my work 
until the evening. The Lord can take the night-shift,” you have 
the ideal life that appealed so strongly to Dallas Lore Sharp, 
that he must needs write it all down in a pleasant, chatty, amiable 
way, telling of the foxes, and the beans, and the ploughing, and 
the pigs, and the bees, and the boys, and her, that make the 
“Hills of Hingham” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25), so delightful a 
spot to live in. “A Tall Ship and Other Naval Occasions,” 
(Putnam, $1.00) by “Bartimeus” is made up of entertaining 
sketches and descriptions of life in the British navy in wartime. 
The lights and shadows, gaiety and grief of the English sailor, 
from the officers’ cabin to the Jackies’ stoke-hole, are described, 
and vivid pictures are drawn of the sadness of parting, the prel- 
udes to battle, the sinking of ships, and the grime and glory of 
combat. Though written evidently for the young, the chapters 
should interest grown-ups too. 





EDUCATION 


Catholic Authors in Training Schools 


ye article in America for April 8, “Catholic Books in Our. 


Public Libraries,” prompts me to offer a suggestion that may 
brand me as an innovator or even as a traitor to the literary 
ideals of those that have gone before us. Nevertheless I shall 
take the risk. It would seem that most public libraries are 
willing to place Catholic books on their shelves if there be a 
sufficient demand for them. The question is, why is there not 
such a demand? Certainly, there are thousands of intelligent 
Catholic readers, but are they fond of reading Catholic books? 
If not, why not? 


THE TRAINING GROUND 


There are many reasons for this comparative neglect of Catho- 
lic authors by our Catholic people, but I venture to place the 
fundamental reason in the fact that our Catholic people are not 
trained to know and love Catholic books. This may appear 
to be a sweeping statement. Are not our Catholic papers and 
magazines constantly urging our people to read Catholic litera- 
ture? Do not earnest pastors regularly make it the theme of 
sermon and lecture? They do indeed; but this only helps to 
prove my statement. Catholic editors and energetic pastors of 
souls realize the need; hence the never-ceasing appeals from 
press and pulpif. They are trying to remedy a defect the cause of 
which lies in early training. 

Now, what is the training place for a great Catholic reading 
public? Undoubtedly the Catholic school and the Catholic col- 
lege. It is a commonplace to say that if you give a boy or a 
girl a love for books you have given a great asset in the business 
of life. No one doubts this. For generations our Catholic 
schools have been feeding the minds of our students on the 
great English classics. Addison and Macaulay, Dickens and 
Scott, Bryant and Longfellow, Wordsworth and Tennyson, are 
household words among us and no one dreams of wishing it 








otherwise; they are the music-makers who by their sweet har- 
monies have made life nobler in the living. But we cannot for- 
get that the aim of Catholic schools is not to turn out mere 
literary men. That devoted and experienced educator, Mon- 
signor McDevitt, in the report of his schools for 1915, states 
clearly: “The basic principle of the Catholic school is religion. 
The primary purpose of Catholic teaching is to prepare the pupil 
for eternal life; its secondary purpose is to fit him for the present 
life.” 


THE CHURCH AND LITERATURE 


With this, of course, all Catholics are in agreement, and the 
great encyclicals of Leo XIII are constantly holding up this ideal 
to Catholics the world over. We aim, first and foremost, to 
put our students in the path that leads up to the glorious throne 
of God; we desire them to see and know God’s Church in all 
its glory and in all its suffering; we want them to be inspired 
by the lives of heroes and heroines, churchmen and statesmen 
that are an honor to God and country. The Church is a rich 
storehouse of art and literature, high thinking and noble living; 
her orators, silver-tongued in their eloquence, have thrilled whole 
kingdoms; her poets have sung loftily and sweetly of nature, 
of man and the life of man, and her novelists have written tales, 
pure and ennobling, that no man, woman or child need blush to 
read. 

WHAT THE ScHooL CAN Do 


Now, it is for this noble array of talent that I would make a 
plea. They are not of the dead past; we read series of articles 
about them in Catholic magazines; we boast that we have enough 
of them to carry to success our proposed Catholic dailies. Why 
not introduce some of them into our schools and colleges? Why 
not have a volume of Catholic essayists side by side with Addison 
and Macaulay? Why not have a Catholic anthology as a partner 
to Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury”? Why not anumber of Catholic 
novelists on the list for home-reading in company with Scott 
and Dickens? Ah, but there is no time, or there is no room; 
the schedule is full to overflowing, and then too we have all 
this in our school libraries; besides, these writers have not really 
established themselves as classics. Perhaps again I may be 
branded as a literary heretic, but in view of our glorious end, 
if our schedule is too crowded would our pupils suffer by having 
a little less Wordsworth and a little more Thompson, De Vere 
or Johnson; a little less Macaulay and a little more Lingard, 
Spalding, Repplier or Azarias? 

After all, if we are constantly dinning it into our Catholic 
people that they must read Catholic literature, is not a judicious 
selection of this same Catholic literature worthy of a place in 
our own schools where tastes and habits are formed in hundreds 
of thousands of our young people? Must we wait till later on 
when, in the stress and strain of life, our people lose the appetite 
for reading? Is it fair to blame them, if in the very training- 
schools the great storehouse of Catholic literature was not 
thrown open to them? 


LIBRARIES INSUFFICIENT 


Nor can we admit that the presence of Catholic books in our 
libraries at school is in itself sufficient to lay the needed strong 
foundation. It is an immense incentive, but it cannot take the 
place of the influence which daily contact with Catholic writers 
in the classroom would effect. If finally we pick out the best 
of our Catholic writers for school study, there need be little 
fear that Catholic students will lose any of the literary polish 
claimed for the classic writers. Nobility of thought, elegance 
of expression and sound doctrine fill the pages of many a 
Catholic writer and no student will lose in the mastering of them. 
Now, let my remarks be in nowise construed as a reflection on 
the grand work of our schools. There are indeed splendid 
efforts being made in many schools in the direction of Catholic 
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reading. Some Catholic authors are used and used with great 
profit. Nor am I speaking of any lack of sound Catholic train- 
ing; that, of course, is the bulwark of all our teaching. Our 
students get what we may call the fighting spirit for their re- 
ligion; but do they get the reading spirit? 


EFFORT AND SYSTEM 


My plea, then, is for a more united effort, an organized system 
which will fill our schools with text-books of the best Catholic 
authors, a system which will make the reading of Catholic his- 
torians, orators, poets and novelists, a part of the regular 
schedule in Catholic schools and colleges. I would not dethrone 
the old, time-honored English classics; but it seems to me that 
if our Catholic writers deserve the place we demand for them 
in the home and the public library, they certainly deserve a place 
in the Catholic school. 

Their entrance into the school may, undoubtedly will, require 
some readjustment in the schedule, but if we are in earnest about 
a Catholic reading public, the change will be worth while for 
the sake of the thousands of young men and women who will 
leave our schools with a stronger affection for writers who are 
preserving in history, novel, essay and poem, our rich Catholic 


heritage. JoserH S. HoGaAn, s.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


II—The Santa Maria Institute, Cincinnati 


T began, as many other important affairs have begun, in 
what was almost a chance remark. 
mother house of the Sisters of Charity at Delhi, Ohio, in the 


summer of 1897, an old Jesuit Father, whose name is still ven- | 


erated by Cincinnati Catholics, said to an Italian Sister whom 
he encountered, “Why do you not do something for your people 


in Cincinnati?” She replied by asking him why he did not | 
Taking the hint, | 
he carried the matter to the authorities, and the problem which | 
was grievously tormenting his apostolic heart was solved a few | 


start a certain foreign mission that very day. 


days later, when two Italian Sisters were commissioned to 
work among the Italians of Cincinnati. Within a few weeks, 
strengthened by the approval and blessing of that venerable 


prelate, the late Archbishop Elder, and with five dollars in a | 
David | 


common pocket-book, they entered upon their labors. 
with his sling-shot, confronting the mailed giant, was about to 
be represented once again. 


HuMBLE BEGINNINGS 


The first Italians settled in Cincinnati in 1835; the first church 
was built only in 1893. During the intervening years, religious 
indifference had made strong headway among these people, and 
when to this was added the work of proselyting, the situation 
was disheartening. The Italian priests in Cincinnati have ever 
been zealous and self-sacrificing; but without a school and 
unable to start one, they were forced to witness the continued 


ravages of their flock by the sectarian bodies, which, well sup- | 
funds and teachers, maintain schools and night | 


plied with 
classes calculated to entice the quick-witted children and their 
ambitious parents. Moreover, all was free. The little congrega- 
tion, struggling for its existence, could not compete with those 
well-financed organizations; and their fellow-Catholics looked 
on with ineffectual regret. 

The advent of the two Sisters of Charity was hailed with de- 
light, and the rectors of the Cathedral and St. Xavier’s Church 
placed basement rooms at their disposal, for the new school 
which they proposed to open in September, 1897. Meanwhile, 
the Sisters visited the Italian families and impressed upon the 
parents their duty to accept this opportunity of securing a 
Catholic education for their children. 











Tue First SCHOOLS : 


But Italian pride balked at those basement rooms, and on the 
opening day not one pupil presented himself before the waiting 
Sisters. Several mothers, however, brought their offspring of 
school age to the Holy Trinity Parochial School, and the 
astonished teachers appealed to the rector, the late Vicar Gen- 
eral Albrinck. Wiser than his colleagues, he turned over two 
well-equipped schoolrooms for the use of the children; and the 
beginning of the end of Italian proselyting in Cincinnati was at 
hand. By April of the next year the sectarian school was closed 
and the Catholic school, known as the Santa Maria Institute, 
numbered one hundred and twenty-six pupils. Besides these, 
ninety-one children were graded in the parochial schools, nearest 
their place of residence. Sunday schools were opened, 
at Holy Trinity and at the Italian church, and thirty-two candi- 
dates were prepared for First Communion. Several prominent 
Catholic women had rallied to the support of the Sisters, and 
classes in plain sewing, embroidery, music and other subjects, 
were established. 

The closing of their school in the West End was not a with- 
drawal from the field by the proselyters. They sought a new 
locality, and thither the Sisters followed them. It required 
seven years of unremitting toil and vigilance before the Italian 


| people of Cincinnati saw the final exit of the wolf in sheep’s 


clothing. A better understanding is now beginning to prevail, 
and while the classes and settlements of other religious bodies 
draw some Catholics, their pronounced methods of proselyting 


| have practically ceased. The fight made by the two dauntless 
While visiting the | 


Sisters, before this satisfactory condition was brought about, 
attracted interest far beyond the sphere of their activities. Their 
work received the blessing of the late Pope Pius X, while the 
Dowager Queen of Italy donated to it the sum of five hundred 
lire. 


SPECIAL WorkK 


Without losing sight of the prime object of its existence, 
charity after charity began to cluster around the Santa Maria 
Institute. Seeking Italian children, the Sisters found Syrians 
whom they instructed and held together until a priest of their 
own rite was provided for them. Other foreigners were also 
aided, while the poor and unfortunate of every class, creed and 
color meet a saving hand held out to them by the Institute. 

In every community there are cases which institutional effort 
cannot reach or handle, and where, if lasting good is to result, 
individual must meet and treat with individual. Work of 
this nature is written large in the history of the Santa Maria. 
The youth guilty of one rash act, the man who has “lost his 
grip,” the girl rebellious against home restrictions, the woman 
repenting her first offense, what these and many others need, 
is not care given by an institution, but counsel and advice from 
a good friend. This they obtain whose star leads them to these 
Sisters. Working with the Juvenile Court as the Sisters do, 
the girls committed to the Institute suffer no stigma, since it is 
educational and not reformatory. Again, as the Sisters are in 
touch with the House of Refuge and the jail, unfortunate 
girls, adrift on the heartless world, which has exacted from them 
the bitter payment of their sins against society, find, through 
the Institute, some benefactor to give them a new start in life; 
while the convalescents, discharged from the hospitals and yet 
unfit for work, are directed to a haven where they may rest and 
regain their strength. For, helpless to meet even a fraction 
of the demands made upon it, the Institute keeps in close touch 
with the various charities and organizations of the city; and 
through them some way is found to meet a difficulty. All these 
failing, a place is provided by the Institute for destitute appli- 
cants, at its own. expense. 

One noteworthy accomplishment of the Santa Maria Institute 
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is the arousing to a sense of their fraternal duties and religious 
opportunities of an increasing number of the Catholic laity. 
From the beginning the Sisters had to depend largely upon the 
laity. not only for financial support but personal service as well. 
Their. classes have been practically taught by lay people, and lay 
women have been their companions and co-laborers in their 
social. work. One of their means for encouraging this is the 
Layman’s Home Missionary League, which, imposing no obliga- 
tions of fees, meetings, or regulations, asks of its members but 
two-things: to keep a friendly lookout for fallen away Catholics 
and induce them to return to the practice of their religion, and 
to obtain the cooperation of their friends in the League, thus 
forming an endless chain of Catholic interest in the struggle 
for souls.. I asked one of the Sisters the secret of their success 
in overcoming proselytism. She said, “We did not go about 
telling our people to keep away from proselyters. We got 
up something better; they heard of it, and came to us of their 
own accord.” 

This, it seems to me, is the ideal at which Catholic social work- 
ers must aim. Men on the whole, our struggling brethren in 
particular, want to do what is right. It is our duty to provide 
them with all those opportunities so lavishly offered by non- 
Catholic social agencies, and opportunities that embrace “some- 
thing better.” ANNA c. MINOGUE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A writer in the May Atlantic offers figures of imconceivable 
magnitude regarding the monetary cost, thus far, of the world- 
war. He estimates that up to January 1, 1916, the direct and 
some of the indirect loss to the nations engaged reached $55,000,- 
000,000, and it will reach $80,000,000,000 by next August unless 
peace is made before then. Reckoning the average commercial 
value of a man’s life to be about $2,933, he finds that the total 
loss in human life will represent $35,196,000,000. 





The Rev. John Baptist René, S.J., who recently died at Los 
Gatos, California, was a man widely known and prominently 
identified with many Catholic interests during his religious life 
of fifty-four years. As a young priest he was director of the 
Apostolic School at Poitiers and thence was sent to Ireland, 
where he was placed in charge of Mungret College. On April 2, 
1891, he became president of Gonzaga College, Spokane, Wash., 
and successfully guided the institution through the panic of 
1893. His next appointment, which brought him more con- 
spicuously before American Catholics, was that of Prefect 
Apostolic for Alaska, with jurisdiction over the entire Alaskan 
territory. In his old age he taught theology at Gonzaga Uni- 
versity. Stricken with apoplexy, he finally retired to the No- 
vitiate of the Sacred Heart at Los Gatos, where he died. Father 
René was a man of many interests and varied abilities, an ac- 
complished musician and a great apostle of the Sacred Heart. 

Under the appropriate nom de guerre, “Militant,” a feminist 
writer expresses the following aspirations and views in the Un- 
popular Review: 

May the day soon come when every wife will be ashamed 
to be supported by her husband, for then she will secure for 
herself an independent income—then and then only will wives 
be free. Political freedom, economic freedom, free mother- 
hood : these are the trinity ‘of woman’s emancipation. With- 
out these she is a dependent and a dependent cannot be 
free. The terms are a contradiction. 


This may be taken as a concise summary of the demands of 
advanced feminism, which is but another step in a movement 
whose ultimate object is emancipation from God Himself, for 
such and such only is the implied meaning of “free motherhood.” 
Economic freedom itself, on the part of the wife, has a sense 









and purpose in the minds of these radicals that is no less directly 
opposed to the law of God. It is a slimy doctrine and the spawn 
of Satan. 





The first annual meeting of the Auxiliary Committee to 
the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music is to open May 10 
with a Missa Solemnis at the Church of St. Francis Xavier, 
New York. The music of the Mass will illustrate the three 
types of church music approved by the Holy See: Gregorian 
Chant, music of the school of Palestrina, and such modern 
compositions as conform to correct, artistic and devotional 
standards. This Mass is to furnish a practical lesson of 
what can easily be accomplished in any parish, and particu- 
larly in any parish that maintains a parochial school. In 
conveying the approval of Pope Benedict XV, the Papal Secre- 
tary of State wrote to Mrs. Cabot Ward: 

The Holy Father not only takes pleasure in pointing out in 
this praiseworthy propaganda an act of filial adhesion to His 
Supreme Authority, but He admires also this proof of a 
noble apostolate for the decorum of Divine worship, in 
order that the Faithful may live the life of the sacred 
Liturgy by experiencing, through the mysteries of religion, 
that sublime elevation toward God which revives the Faith 
and betters the practice of the whole Christian life. 


The new committee, largely made up of lay people, was 
organized to lend support to the Papal College of Music in 
Rome, and to promote and stimulate efforts in the United 
States to create a sound standard of church music. The 
choice of theatrical selections for church choirs has lowered 
the ideals of Catholics in this regard, and the Motu Proprio 
of Pope Pius X, on sacred music, was part of his great plan 
for renewing all things in Christ. His reforms did not die 
with him, and today we behold them developing new strength. 





A correspondent sends us the following interesting item. Some 
time in March the Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia 
published a notice headed: “Where Catholics Worship above 
a Jewish Clothing Store in Bangor, Pa.” A picture showed the 
Faithful climbing up a ladder, set against the outside of the 
building, to reach the second story. A few days later the 
Reverend J. P. McKey, pastor of the little congregation, was 
delighted with an offer of $500 toward the building of a small 
but suitable church. In his grateful acknowledgment he wrote 
to the donor: 

_Let me tell vou, just the circumstances of your letter’s ar- 
rival. I had asked at Mass a week from last Sunday for nine 
volunteers to go to Holy Communion for nine days, for the 
purpose that God might help us in the securing of a place and 
chapel. The five sanctuary boys volunteered immediately 
after Mass; then another boy; then six girls; afterwards, 
three women. The men could not go on account of their 
work in the quarries. Of the fifteen volunteers, three had fal- 
len away from the practice of their faith before the yar | 
of the chapel above the Jewish clothing store. They finishe 
their novena of Communions at 7.30 yesterday morning. As 
I left the chapel at ten minutes to eight, I stopped at the 
post office and received your encouraging letter. The novena 
was made in honor of Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. 
Does it not seem that the Mother of God is answering speed- 
ily the prayers of the communicants? 


The happy little incident is given not only as an example of 
the sweet efficacy of prayer and the power of Our Lady’s help 
and intercession, when we have done our own manly part to 
make known our needs and to relieve them, but it likewise illus- 
trates the condition of many a struggling congregation. It 
enables us to appreciate more fully the glorious work of Church 
extension. A small sum may often accomplish a great good. 

The editor of San Francisco Town Talk evidently believes that 
there is good reason for all to be duly grateful that Shakespeare 
was not “a moralist.” To deserve that title, 2s understood in our 
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day, a first condition is to be “very much alive to the inadequacy 
of the Ten Commandments.” As a substitute any ideas may prove 
satisfactory, provided they are sufficiently “advanced.” From the 
new ethical standpoint, Shakespeare gave us “little more than 
platitudes.” Whatever were his faults, from the Catholic point 
of view, he was at least content with the Gospel code of morality 
wherever principles were involved: 


“Let all the ends thou aim’st at,” he exclaimed, “be thy 
country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s.” A mere generality, of no 
consequence alongside the paramount question whether, if 
wives wish to abandon their husbands, the husbands, by the 
latest rules of the game, should get hot under the collar and 
bolt the door or generously help their truant wives to a 
possible higher realization of themselves. Shakespeare spent 
no time in solving problems. But, after all, why seek to 
gather thistles from roses? Shakespeare was a poet, not a 
Martin Tupper or a Bernard Shaw. 


It is for this reason that he will continue to live. He was not 


a self-appointed prophet of a new social order and a new moral- 
ity. Such writers are merely the oracles of their own deranged 


selves. “Before one cult of advanced ideas is sufficiently well 
established to be a serious menace to society, another cult comes 
to the front and destroys the first.” So the idol Ibsen is suc- 
ceeded by the idol Strindberg. Their feet are of clay and must 
crumble with time. 


The high cost of publishing is the latest complaint of men who 
feel the pinch of war. The Pennsylvania State Editorial Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution in its annual convention to in- 
crease the price of one-cent newspapers to two cents. Moreover, 
it was the universal conviction, at the thirtieth annual meeting 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, that the 
present white paper problem is a serious menace to the publish- 
ing business. Reduction in waste and reduction in the size of 
papers were the expedients suggested. Many have doubtless 
thought that while the war has caused great distress elsewhere, 
it has been a benefit to papers. Such is not the case. Aside from 
the greatly increased cable tolls and the expense of correspon- 
dents, there has been an astounding increase in the cost of ma- 
terials necessary for the publisher. In an article published by 
the newspaper trade journal, the Fourth“Estate, some figures 
were given to show that the prices of such materials has risen 
from one to 3,000 per cent. Lead has advanced from $4.25 to 
$7.25; block tin from $40 to $55; antimony, from $8 to $44; 
stereotype metal, from $7 to $14; monotype metal, from $10 to 
$16.50 and $20; glycerine, from 18 cents to 52 cents. Chemicals 
have risen from 1,000 to 3,000 per cent, gum arabic 100 per cent, 
wrapping paper and twine 100 per cent, type founders, supplies 
20 per cent. The prices are not steady, but while there have 
been occasional fluctuations, the trend has been constantly up- 
wards. The reason for this is to be found not only in the 
cessation of imports in certain lines, but likewise in the material 
needed for the making of munitions and clothing for the sol- 
diers. “The average newspaper reader,” remarks the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, “has no conception of the thousand and one things, 
including brains and energy, necessary to provide the daily 
record of world happenings which he gets for a couple of cents. 
To the ordinary difficulties of normal times, and they are many 
and varied, are added nowadays staggering costs and the not 
infrequent doubt of getting the necessary materials at any price.” 


While there have been “good stories” from the front, the great 
march of events has been recorded, correlated ‘and interpreted by 
men in shirt-sleeves and with eye-shades, in some obscure office. 
Such is the statement of an “indoor war correspondent,” who 
had long been engaged in the London office of the Associated 
Press. “This war,” he writes in the Outlook, “has been largely 
a war of fake stories and misinformation.” Time was required 





even for experts to detect and catalogue many of the current 
figments of the imagination. Thus we are told of a certain 
correspondent in Copenhagen, “the human adding-machine,” 
whose specialty was German casualty totals. “Although he kept 
them in suspiciously round numbers he was for a time con- 
vincing.” Anti-Entente material, it is needless to say, seldom 
can find its way to America by cable. 


By virtue of her cable control England has become the 
Editor-in-Chief of the belligerents. She edits not only her 
own war copy, but, with trifling omissions, the copy Benes 
enemies, and on occasions the copy of her allies. 
passed by the Censor in Petrograd for transmission via 
England to America was often censored by the British be- 
fore it was delivered to our office for forwarding, and at 
times dispatches, passed in France and sent via England be- 
cause of delay on the French cable, got no farther than the 
British Press Bureau. I have seen many cablegrams 
from our Berlin correspondent, going also into the enemy’s 
hands, that had been so scissored as to resemble Mexican 
drawn-work. Edited to taste, these cablegrams are stamped 
“Passed for publication,” and may be forwarded to America, 
provided they reach the cable office with no alteration what- 
soever. There is a censor on duty at the cable office to see 
that there are no interlineations on passed matter. 


The night of the first great Zeppelin raid the writer watched 
the huge airship “with a professional anguish that burns within 
me yet,” but there was no hope of forwarding any copy. An 
official version was given for trafsmission containing just fifty 
words. Yet “here was the biggest thing that happened to London 
since the start of the war.” From such sources Americans are 
forced to gather their impressions of the great European con- 
flict. 


The Western Christian Advocate describes with approval cer- 
tain advanced views now prevalent in church architecture. 
Old medieval ideas are discarded and new conceptions, more 
in accord with modern life, it believes, are finding expression 
in the latest ecclesiastical designs. The change is more 
significant than even the writer himself realizes. 


Perhaps the most striking innovation in church affairs is 
in building. The steeple, bell, and even cruciform ground 
plan are things of the past. New ideas in construction dic- 
tate buildings that look exactly like other buildings, and that, 
above all, are planned to suit needs, not planned to demon- 
strate ecclesiastical actions. One church in New York even 
proposes a church inside an apartment house, like the du- 
plex apartments inside big flat buildings. Not an autumn in 
years has brought in as many new ideas in church practice 
as the last, and leaders in Christian work in America are 
saying that more innovations are just ahead that are even 
more significant, and that utility and up-to-dateness will 
characterize church management as never before. 


Nothing could be more in conformity with recent sectarian 
developments than this latest innovation. In many instances 
the churches have been converted into lecture halls or social 
meeting places, where the economic, political or literary 
novelties of the hour are the preacher’s theme. The essen- 
tial doctrine of salvation is out of place and antiquated, since 
allusion to Our Divine Lord’s teaching concerning eternal 
punishment for sin, from which men were to be redeemed, 
is banned as impolite, unsocial and medieval. Under such 
circumstances no reason exists for any outward distinction 
between churches and other semi-public buildings. Far dif- 
ferent is the case with Catholics. Although content to 
offer up the Holy Sacrifice in caves and catacombs, or in the 
most modern of apartment houses, when necessity demands, 
they nevertheless wish that the House of God should have 
its own distinctive style, as set apart for the Holy Sacrifice 
and the Sacramental Presence of Our Lord. This is good 
art as well as evidence of a true spirit of religious devotion. 





